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For the Woman's Journal. 


THE WOOING OF RONALD. 
BY J. C. L 


The oaks their stately presence lent, 

The moon her faintest shadows threw, 
To screen young Ronald as he went 

To Caldow keep, fair Maud to woo. 
Fiercely her lordly father frowned, 
“Young Ronald, girl, thou ne'er shalt wed; 
For horse, and foot, and man, and hound 
Shai! hunt for me the caitiff's head!” 
Lovelike young Ronald laughed, and low, 
‘Ah! bonnie Maud, and dost thou fear? 
Wilt to thy lover true love show, 

And leave thy home and bower here?" 
The lady blushed, the lady sighed, 

The knight blew on his bugle shrill; 

“Up, mount my merry men! mount and ride! 
Ere morning dawns on Cheviot’s hill!" 
She mounted on a milk-white steed, 

And he on horse of chestnut hue; 

Ah! you that follow, little need 

Pursue with rage these lovers true! 

In Scotland now they fairly are, 

And James the king the nuptials blessed, 
“The bonniest bride,” said he, ‘‘by far, 
Or be they east, or be they west.” 





LETTER FROM MRS. HOWE. 
THE CORONATION OF LEO THIRTEENTH 
IN THE SISTINE CHAPEL AT ROME. 





“Ring out the old, ring in the new.” 
Tennyson. 
**All our life is full of death.” 
Mrs. Browning. 


Perhaps Life and Death, the Old and the 
New, are rarely seen in closer and more con- 
spicuous contrast than in recent events 
which have taken place within the Eternal 
City. The plaudits which hailed the new 
king of Italy mingled with the funeral wail 
which deplored the death of his father. A 
little later, all Rome hurried to St. Peter's 
to see the old Pope lie in state. The bells 
had scarcely made an end of tolling for his 
death before they were ordered to ring a 
carillon of joy in honor of the election of 
his successor, A Pope is not crowned nor 
buried every day. I have given elsewhere 
the best account I could of what the world 
could see of the end of the defunct Pontiff. 
I will now endeavor to describe the crown- 
ing of Leo Thirteenth, who sits in the seat 
of Pius Ninth. Let me first say that it had 
been hoped that the new Pope would have 
been crowned in St. Peter’s Church, and 
would there have given his benediction to 
the people. It would still seem as if this 
would have been the wisest course for one 
having in view the interests of the Romish 
church. Political divisions might have been 
overlooked ina moment of such supreme 
interest, and the hearts of friends and foes 
alike might have been lifted up to new 
hopes and a new interest. The advisers of 
the Pope, however, thought otherwise. It 
was deemed best that no room whatever 
should be allowed for any popular expres- 
sion of sentiment, and particularly that the 
word “‘reconciliation” should not be uttered 
in connection with the inauguration of the 
new reign. Such, in spite of various ru- 
mors and protests, seems to have been the 
reason for abandoning the plan of a public 
crowning. It wastherefore announced that 
the ceremonies would take place in the Sis- 
tine Chapel, and many who had been most 
desirous of witnessing them, gave up all 
hope of doing so, the capacity of the chapel 
being very limited, and the official attend- 
ance necessarily very large. 

A fortunate chance secured to me this 
boon, denied to so many. Accordingly, at 





an early hour on Sunday morning, March 
83, I drove to an interior court of the Vati- 
can, and ascended the historic stairs which 
lead to the Sistine Chapel. 

Not for the first time, but for the first time 
in many years, did I enter upon this scene 
of so many memories. Like the rest, I 
wore the black dress and lace head-dress 
which have always been obligatory upon 
those who attend a Papal function or ser- 
vice. In old times, this costume used to 
have a romantic interest for me. There 
was something unworldly and religious in 
its aspect, and 1 expected with joy the sights 
and sounds to which the grave garb gave 
me access. Now, I regarded these somber 
trappings with indifference. In what I was 
about to see, I knew that the equivocal tace 
of superstition would appear, not the serene 
brow and clear eyes of religion. Musing 
over the contrasts which years bring, | left 
my carriage, and found myself among the 
Swiss Guards, with their ancient, striped 
uniform of black, red, and yellow, among 
the veiled ladies and robed ecclesiastics. 
Following the line of these, we were pres- 
ently within the chapel, where Cavalier 
Dati, remembered many years ago, received 
us and motioned to a seat, just as he used to 
doin 1851. It was seareely 9 o'clock, yet 
the benches were mostly occupied. The 
best of these were reserved for the ladies of 
the Roman aristocracy, who were present in 
great force. A single Swiss guard, halberd 
in hand, stood to bar the entrance to these 
seats of privilege. We had a weary hour 
of waiting, whose tedium was scarcely re- 
lieved by the distant music of a mass which 
the Pontiff elect was attending in another 
chapel. I looked above and around me, en- 
deavoring to fix my thoughts upon the grand 
adornments of the ceiling and of the wall be- 
hind the altar, which is occupied by Michael 
Angelo’s Last Judgment. The height and 
cross-lights made it difficult to view the 
former, and the latter was too distant fora 
clear impression. Yet it seemed to me that 
that vengeful Christ, standing to curse the 
shams and falsehoods of the world, could 
nowhere have been more in place than in 
this very scene. The Sistine Chapel is ill- 
contrived for seeing the ceremonies to 
which it is dedicated. Still one felt sure 
that if all the ladies would have kept their 
place, every one would have had a tolerable 
view of what was going on. It was there- 
fore a little trying to the faith of a woman 
who believes in women to see the greater 
number of those present, especially those 
who already had the best places, not only 
standing on the floor, but also getting up 
on the benches, without the smallest regard 
to the comfort of others, every time that a 
little stir or sound seemed to announce the 
opening of the proceedings; at last the Pope 
came, carried in a lofty chair on the shoul- 
ders of four men. A canopy of cloth of sil- 
ver, trimmed with gold, was over his head, 
supported by eight poles, each of which 
had its bearer. On either side of him were 
carried the great fans which are always a 
feature of these processions. They were 
obviously new for the occasion, and were 
made of white ostrich plumes, tipped with 
black. The Pope’s golden miter was also 
new. He was dressed ina robe of fine white 
silk, over which he wore a dalmatique cov- 
ered with gold embroidery. His hands 
were gloved. He looked rather ill at ease 
in his unsteady seat, but gave the benedic- 
tion on the right and on the left with a smil- 
ing countenance. Before him walked a 
long array of church dignitaries, cardinals, 
arch-bishops, and bishops. All the cardi- 
nals wore new miters, which seemed to be 
covered with white brocade. <A piece of 
lighted tow was carried before the Pope, 
in order to remind him of the brevity of hu- 
man life in this, the moment of his supreme 
elevation. A train of minor ecclesiastics 
followed him. And soon, we saw him sit 
ting in his papal chair, which is white, be- 
neath a crimson canopy. And now, one 
by one, the lords spiritual advanced to do 
him homage. Each cardinal in turn kissed 
his foot, his hand and his knee, and then 
exchanged with him that stage embrace 
which aims at the cheek, but does not touch 
it. The kissing decreased with the rank of 
those who offered their allegiance. This 
part of the ceremony seemed very idolatrous, 
and was extremely distasteful to a Protes- 
tant mind. When all had performed their 
part, the high mass began with a bleat from 
the famous singers of the Sistine Chapel. 
Some of them are quite aged men, with 
cracked and shrill voices. The music wich 
they perform is mostly very ancient, and 
has of course a certain historic interest. 
But the male Sopranos and Contraltos lack 
the grace and sweetness of female voices, 
and occasionally utter unearthly sounds 
which provoke rather to laughter than to 
devotion. 





In the course of the mass, the litany of 
the saints was recited, and the aid of each 
saint in turn was invoked in behalf of the 
new Pontiff. By and by, the latter stood up 
to read the Gospel for the day, first in Latin 
and then in Greek, the assisting cardinals 
removing his mitre and his white cap, and 
afterwards replacing them. At the proper 
moment, he went to the altar, with his train 
of followers, to consecrate the wafer, 
which he afterwards held up, in the usual 
way, to the adoration of the multitude. 
We now saw him clearly, though ata dis- 
tance. His figure, and his voice in speak- 
ing, seemed energetic. He did not com- 
mune at the altar, but at his seat, whither 
the consecrated elements were brought. 
The mass being at end, the Pope retired for 
a short time, to take necessary refresh- 
ments. After an interval of about fifteen 
minutes, he returned to his pontifical chair, 
where the chief among the cardinals placed 
the tiara upon his head and pronounced 
him the sovereign Pontiff Leo 19th. Then 
the procession of ecclesiastics formed itself 
again. The Pope seated himself in the 
chair, and the chair was lifted to the shoul- 
ders of its bearers. The fans were carried 
as before, and the canopy was again lifted. 
The Pope, looking very weary, was borne 
past us, still smiling, and giving his bene- 
diction on the right hand and on the left. 
And so, the ceremonies came to end. 

What of the man whose humanity is to 
make itself felt through all this quasi divine 
assumption? The impression made by him 
was necessarily fleeting and partial. He 
seemed physically far from strong. His 
nose is too long, his mouth too wide for 
‘‘go0d looks.”” His complexion is sallow, 
and his eyes are dark. His brow, as seen 
in photographs, is rather intellectual. On 
this occasion, it was concealed by the papal 
head-gear. Whatever he may be as an indi- 
vidual, the papacy is an idol. Theage can- 
not believe that the action of the cardinals 
in electing him had any divine authority, 
nor can it believe that his office confers 
upon him any sanctity which his character 
lacks. 

As days pass on, rumors from the Vatican 
remind us of the presence there of a new 
personality. Presentations are numerous, 
both of Catholics and of Protestants. Each 
presented kisses the hand of the new Pope 
and receives his benediction. The most de- 
vout kiss his boot also. It is said that the 
Pontiff invited his brothers to attend his cor- 
onation, and sent his carriage to meet them. 
The eldest was too infirm to travel, but the 
two younger ones came. Of these, one has 
been a Jesuit. The other isa married man, 
and has been considered as the head of the 
family. As this last ascended the great 
staircase of the Vatican, the ex-Jesuit told 
him that it would be incumbent upon him to 
kiss the foot of his brother. He indignantly 
refused, preferring to return home without 
witnessing the coronation. After a long 
altercation, he finally promised to perform 
this act of homage, and was accordingly 
admitted into the presence of the new 
Pope. We had supposed that the interview 
would have been a private one, but found 
his brother attended by a brilliant cortege 
of cardinals and monsignori. When the 
moment for presentation came, his weight 
and the stiffness of his gouty knees made it 
impossible for him to bend low enough to 
reach the sacred foot. The Pope, seeing 
this, lifted it to a convenient height. The 
brother embraced it, but departed in some 
displeasure, vowing that he would never 
again enter the Vatican. The Roman jour- 
nals report that the Pope, in the instructions 
given by him to the Lenten preachers, de- 
sired that their sermons should not treat of 
the Madonna, but of God the Father and 
the Lord Jesus Christ. This looks some 
thing like a step ina new direction, and 
makes one hope that even the church which 
claims to be infallible may now and then 
think it worth while to adjust its discipline 
into some harmony with the spirit of the 
age, and the general sense of mankind. 

Archeologists here are much interested in 
certain excavations recently made in the 
via di Pietra, near the Corso. The object 
last brought to light in this work was a fine 
column of giallo antico marble, fluted, and 
of great antiquity. Just before this, a fine 
bas-relief was found—a single female figure, 
beautifully draped, representing, it is said, 
a Dacian province. 

The Italian ministry has fallen. It was 
a ministry of the left, and seems to have 
given little satisfaction. Party spirit runs 
high, and the public mind is much divided. 
The complaint is that these divisions rest 
upon personal predilections, and not upon 
real matters of policy anc public interest. 
There is much need, at this moment, of 
enlightened and disinterested statesman- 
ship. We cannot encourage the Italians 





with the assurance that this is a commodity 
easily found in any country. Nature, after 
making an able and honest statesman, gives 
herself time to rest, and does not repeat her 
performance to satiety. The well-being of 
Italy, meanwhile, imports much to the rest 
of the world, the spiritual direction of a 
great multitude, everywhere present, being 
sure to come out of her midst. So we 
must pray that the sure light of to-day, 
the spirit of freedom and progress, may 
shine equally upon the two opposed palaces, 
illuminate the Vatican, and warm and 
cheer the Quirinal where King Umburto 
and his fair young Queen share a great in- 
heritance, and a weighty responsibility. 
J. W. OW, 


a ee ee 
EMPLOYMENT FOR WOMEN. 

The subject of the employment of wo- 
men is as vital to the rich as to the poor. 
Mr. Emerson’s remark with regard to the 
regulation of the body holds equally for the 
soul—he who is rich, and would be well, 
let him live as if he was poor. We talk of 
the lazy poor because they are a burden to 
the community; are not the lazy rich, after 
all, the rottenness at the core? ‘Every 
woman, from the Queen on the throne to 
the little Pippa who passes every day to 
the filature, has her work to do, and is re- 
sponsible for the due performance of it. 
All service ranks the same with God. All 
are servants equally in His sight.” Whata 
picture would the life of the average woman 
of Fifth avenue or Beacon street present to 
us if we should lay it down without exag- 
geration on paper! Her schooldays over, 
itis her habit to walk into the breakfast- 
room at nine o'clock, just from her bed, 
her front hair twisted over pins or bits of 
silk, She lounges, reading the newspaper, 
chatting with others as purposeless as her- 
self, warming her feet or gazing out of 
window, until eleven; then she retires to 
arrange her toilet for the evening, perhaps 
to examine clean clothes from the wash, or 
perform some other household duty—duties 
not to be omitted, but which the economi- 
cal woman (one who has learned the value 
of time) would have completed before the 
day begun; then she dresses for afternoon 
calls, and, list in hand, descends to 


the lunch table. Here nearly another 


hour fades away before she begins her 
afternoon round, flitting from house to 
house, cheerfully chatting of the Shaug- 
hraun, Nilsson, Kellogg—of everything, in 
short, which concerns the shows of life, 
but careful as one walking over pitfalls to 
avoid every subject of vital interest either 
to herself or others. Then, the visits or 
drive ended, she hurries home in season to 
dress for dinner, and go somewhere after- 
ward, as if to exhaust to the last drop her 
own vital strength and the hours of the 
day. This little record is not overdrawn. 
With certain modifications, this is the sub- 
stance of the life of wives and daughters of 
well-to-do merchants in our cities. These 
days are varied by certain mornings given 
to music and others to painting. But how 
small the average of those who achieve 
anything worth doing! A man to be a 
painter must not paint with half his mind. 
The same law holds good of the woman. 
Let every woman apply to her own life the 
doctrine of selection. The man is bred to 
this. What is your son going to be? par- 
ents are asked, and boys in the public 
school confide to each other the profession 
of their choice. No one asks the girl what 
is tobe her employment, what she is pre- 
paring for. The days of her pleasant 
school life glide by, one after another; fre- 
quently no accurate scholarship has been re- 
quired of her; and when the routine stops, 
she is without rudder and without aim.— 
Harper's Magazine. 


— °**>e 
WOMEN IN THE WISCONSIN CONFERENCE. 


In the Wisconsin Conference of Unitarian 
and Independent Societies which held its 
session in Brodhead, on April 16, 17, and 18, 
quite a prominent part was taken by women. 

Mrs. J. L. Jones read a paper on ‘‘Har- 
riet Martineau,” giving a sketch of her life; 
an estimate of her character and her influ- 
ence, showing her to bea true, noble and 
reverent woman, unselfishly devoted to the 
welfare of her race. 

Miss Ella A. Giles, author of ‘‘Bachelor 
Ben,” “Out from the Shadows,” ete., read 
a paper on “The Ethics of Etiquette,” which 
produced an interesting discussion. 

In the absence of Rev. J. Fisher, his wife, 
a talented and estimable woman, read a ser 
mon, which he had prepared, on ‘‘ What con- 
stitutes Moral Virtue?” 

The exercises of the Conference were full 
of vigor and thoughtfulness. The discus- 
sions throughout indicated vitality and pro- 
gressive energy in this phase of religious 
thought. 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mary Fospicx has sent in her resignation 
of the position of Chaplain of the Women’s 
Prison to the executive council. Her suc- 
cessor is not yet appointed. 


Mrs. SAMUEL Goocins,of Dedham, Mass., 
caught a tramp, whom she had fed, in the 
act of making off with her gold watch, on 
Saturday, and courageously compelled him 
to restore it after a long chase. 


Miss Lutvu Dickerson, of Belfast, Me., 
the daughter of Judge Dickerson, sailed 
from New York, May 5, to visit the French 
Exposition and spend a few months on the 
Continent in travel and the study of lan- 
guages. 


Mme. MADELINE ScuiLLer’s return to 
England is an event to be regretted by all 
who care for music, for such skillful aud ex- 
pressive pianists are rare, and in Boston she 
does not leave her equal. She will be re- 
membered with pleasure, and welcomed 
warmly if she should at any time revisit 
America. 


Mrs. Joun W. Iuirr, whose husband re 
cently died in Denver, Col., leaving her a 
fortune of $300,000 and thirty thousand 
head of cattle, was formerly a sales-woman 
in the Singer Sewing Machine company's 
store on State Street, Chicago. She is a 
bright, energetic, accomplished lady, who 
struck out West to better her condition, 
and seems to have succeeded in her purpose. 


Mrs. 8. G. Crospy, of Waterville, Me., 
is acting as stenographic reporter for Judge 
Dickerson, who is at present holding court 
there. She has met with excellent success, 
and gives entire satisfaction. Mrs. Crosby 
deserves the more praise, as she has acquired 
the art while caring for a family of several 
children. By its exercise, she will soon be 
enabled to place herself and her family in 
more comfortable circumstances. 


Mrs. ELIzABETH THOMPSON, who recente 
ly presented Congress with Carpenter's his- 
torical painting, is described as a lady so 
open-handed and prodigal in her gifts for 
benevolent objects, that the closing days of 
-ach mouth find her as absolutely without 
money as if she had no income at all, 
though this income is placed at $75,000 year- 
ly. She isso overwhelmed with demands 
for money, and is so heaped up with obli- 
gations of a benevolent sort, that she has 
to practice great self-denial and even sacri- 
fice her personal comfort, to satisfy her gen- 
erous impulses. 


Mrs. OTTENDORFFER, wife of Oswald 
Ottendorffer, of New York, is the real own- 
er and business manager of the Staats Zeitung, 
the most profitable German newspaper in 
America, which owns and occupies the 
handsome granite structure on Tyron Row. 
As a business manager, she is really superior 
to her husband. The paper was started 
several years ago by a printer named Uhl. 
His wife spent most of her time in the count- 
ing room, Ottendorffer was foreman of the 
composing room, and afterward a reporter. 
Uhl died of too much hard work, after the 
paper was established and successful. The 
widow took his place as manager, and Otten- 
dorffer was made editor. Their relations 
were slightly changed when Ottendorffer 
saw the streams of money that flowed into 
the strong box in the counting room, of 
which Mrs. Uhl carried the key. She was 
not averse to a second marriage. She 
accepted Ottendorffer's offer—and the poor 
printer stepped into a great fortune and the 
management of a great newspaper. His 
wife looks closely after the ducats, 

Mrs. OrntILLA Smitu, whom Gov. Cross- 
well has just pardoned out of the Michigan 
house of correction, has had a singularly 
sad life. Atthe age of eighteen, she hastily, 
and 1n opposition to her father’s wishes, mar- 
ried a man utterly unworthy of her, and, 
soon after, was indicted with him and his 
sister on a charge of poisoning his father, 
though her only participation in the crime 
was a knowledge that the poison had been 
bought. The sister got off by turning state’s 
evidence, and the prosecuting attorney tried 
to induce Mrs. Smith todo the same, but, 
such was her devotion to a worthless hus- 
band, that she held her peace, submitting, 
with him, to a life sentence, and, in Novem- 
ber, 1865, they were incarcerated at Jack- 
son. Six years ago Smith, who was sup- 
posed to be dying of consumption, was par- 
doned, only to quickly regain his health and 
re-marry, While his faithful first love was 
removed to the house of correction, and lived 
on without hope. When shown her pardon, 
the other day, she was too much overcome 
tospeak. She will return to her father’s 
home, where she feels sure of a kind recep- 
tion, not only by him but by her old neigh. 
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LULLABY. 


Lullaby, love! lullaby! 

Drooping lid and closing eye! 

Home the weary songsters fly, 
Lullaby! 

Night and darkness, pet, are nigh; 

We must rest, then, you and I, 
Lullaby! 

Lullaby, sweet! lullaby! 

Stars are gleaming in the sky; 

Peeping in, love, where you lie! 
Lullaby! 

Nanght will harm while mother’s nigh; 

Sleep and rest, then, lullaby! 
Lullaby! 

— Exchange. 

= 


WIND AND SEA. 
BY BAYARD TAYLOR, 


The sea is a jovial comrade; 

He laughs wherever he goes; 

His merriment shines in the dimpling lines 

That wrinkle his hale repose; 

He lays himself down at the feet of the sun, 

And shakes all over with glee; [shore 
And the broad-backed billows fall faint on the 
In the mirth of the mighty sea. 

But the wind is sad and restless, 

And cursed with an inward pain; 

You may hark as you will, by valley or hill, 

But you hear him still complain. 

He wails on the barren mountains, 

And shrieks on the watery sea; 

He sobs in the cedar, and moans in the pine, 
And shudders all over the aspen-tree. 

Welcome are both their voices; 

And I know not which is best— 

The langhter that slips from the ocean’s lips, 

Or the comfortless wind’s unrest, 

There's a pang in all rejoicing, 

A joy in the heart of pain; 

And the wind that saddens, the sea that gladdens, 
Are singing the self-same strain. 


Exchange. 
ede TS 


A DISCOVERED LESSON, 
BY MRS, CLARA DOTY BATES, 


He who has read the old Greek epic, knows 

How when Achilles’ selfish wrath was stirred 

He railed at Agamemnon, bitter word 
Close following bitter word, like blows on blows 

Of hammers, when white hot the metal glows; 
How at his anger’s height, from out the air 

Came blue-eyed Pallas, and behind him stood, 

Though from the blinding tempest of his blood 
To eyes and ears, he knew not she was there 
Until she plucked him by the yellow hair; 

How, wheeling as he stood, with swift avenge— 

Believing all things insult in that heat, 

When even the dearest friend may not entreat 
With safety to himself—he met the blaze, 

Fall on him, of her awful-gleaming gaze. 
But how—she speaking—his strong hand he stayed 

Upon his silver hilt, and to its sheath 

Thrust slowly back his good sword, while beneath 
His lowered brows less keen the lightning played— 
Such wondrous power had Pallas to persuade! 
Here in mere story lurks a lesson fair, 

So clear and true it needs no other word; 

It was a Hero who could sheath his sword— 
Though full of rage—when he was made aware 
Twas Wiedom who had plucked him by the hair. 
—Marshall, Mich. 





oe 


THE NORTHERN LIGHTS, 
A NORSE &UPERSTITION, 


‘‘Nay, mother, nay; the pictured coal is glowing, 

Dully and redly on the hearthstone there; 

Yon was no flame of careless idlers throwing, 

Nor rocket flashing through the startled air; 
‘Twas but the gleaming of the Northern Lights— 

And, there again, they reddened Huntcliff heights, 
“So, let me raise you softly on the pillow. 

See, how the crimson lustre flares and dies, 
Turning to red the long heave of the billow, 

And the great arch of all the starless skies; 

The fishers say such beauty bodes them sorrow, 
Telling of storm, and wind to blow to-morrow.”’ 
“No, child, the busy wife may bait her lines, 

And net and gear lie ready for the morning, 
No presage in that wavering glory shines, 

No doom in the rich hues the clouds adorning; 
They do but say the lingering hours are past, 

The gates, the golden gates, unclose at last. 
“Won, the long hill so steep and drear toclimb, 

Done, the long task so bitter hard in learning; 
The tears are shed and garnered up by time, 

The heart beats freed from all its lonely yearning: 
The bar swings back, and flooding seas and skies, 
Burst out the deathless lights of Paradise. 

“See, see, by the great valves of pearl they stand, 

Friends, children, husband; see glad hands out- 

reaching! 
For me, for me, the undiscovered land, 

Its promise in that roseate signal teaching; 

Aye, kiss me, child, the lips will soon be dumb, 
That yet in earthly words can say, ‘I come.’” 
Again the banner of the Northern Lights 

Waved broad and bright across the face of heaven; 
And in the cottage on the rugged heights, 

The passing radiance by their glory given, 
Showed a pale orphan weeping by the bed, 

And the calm smiling of the happy dead. 
—All the Year Round. 


For the Woman's Journal. 
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SOLDIER CONVICT. 


BY VERDE C. BADGER. 











At a gathering of the young people of a 
little western village in the winter of 1863, 
one couple, usually the life and spirit of the 
little circle, drew aside and talked gravely 
to each other. 

“See how solemn Dick and Mabel look,” 
said a gay bevy of girls glancing at them 
with wondering eyes. ‘Must be having a 
quarrel, Probably he is jealous of Sam 
Baker. And do look! they are going home 
this early. Who ever knew them to go ear- 
lier than the rest of us before?” 

“I did think,” said Dick, as he and his 
companion reached the street, ‘‘that I would 
stay the evening out, but it is too humilia- 
ting to sit there and laugh at silly jokes, 
when I know my country needs me on her 
battle-fields, I cannot endure it any longer. 
I despise myself that I haven’t gone before, 
and I'llenlist to-morow.” He turned to his 
companion as though prepared to resist a 
Whole volley of entreaties and expostula- 


tions, but none came. After a moment's 
silence, he spoke again, a little angry disap- 
pointment in his voice. “I suppose you 
don’t care. Sam Baker will be here to ride 
and dance with you, and—” 

“Don’t talk that way, Dick,” interrupted 
a gentle voice. ‘‘Youdo yourself and me 
injustice. You know Sam Baker can never 
make me forget your absence; and if I do 
not seek to change your determination, it is 
not because I forget the dangers of a sol- 
dier’s life and find it an easy thing to say, 
with words of brave encouragement, go. 
But, Dick, I have known for a long time 
that this was coming, for I could see whith- 
er your thoughts were tending; and now I 
love you too well to wish you to do what 
lessens your self-respect. You must not 
think, though, that while you obey, I will 
be insensible to our country’s call. Here is 
a letter that has just come from Washing- 
ton, accepting the offer of my services as 
nurse in the hospital. You know I have 
often been with father to see his patients, 
and he thinks Ihave quite a knack at nurs- 
ing. I would have told you of my plan be- 
fore, but I wanted to wait until you had 
really formed and told me of your determi- 


nation to be a soldier.” ; 
Withina week, both Dick and Mabel had 


gone, one to the camp, the other to the hos- 
pital. A little over two years later, Mabel, 
who had never taken a day’s respite from 
her new work, went home, quite unfit for 
longer service in the hospital. Asshe neared 
her village home, she took from her 
traveling bag a number of letters, received 
just before leaving Washington. ‘Two or 
three, filled with the grateful thanks of 
soldiers, once dependents on her care, and 
one from a surgeon, commending her suc- 
cess and skill, she laid aside to read once 
more aletter from Dick’s mother. Accom- 
panying the letter were several scraps cut 
from newspapers. One of these was the 
first report of a battle at Fayetteville, Ar- 
kansas, of which she read only the words, 
wounded and missing, Richard Jabine. 
Another told of Dick’s gallant conduct in 
former battles, of a dangerous wound, of 
his recovery and promotion, and then went 
onto say that he had been seen to fall in 
theearly part of the battle at Fayetteville, 
and that as his body had not been found, it 
was supposed he had crawled into the 
woods and died either from his wound or 
from exposure to the winter rain. The let- 
ter confirmed all that the paper said. Every 
effort had been made to learn the truth and 
there was no possible ground for hope. 
Mabel held the letter a long time. When at 
last she put it away, there had come a look 
of resolution on the pale face, which a lit- 
tle while before had been pathetic with its 
weariness and utter hopelessness. Had she 
framed her thought in words it would have 
been like this: ‘‘We agreed that we would 
serve our country the same length of time. 
He has given his life inthe service. 1, too, 
will work till death comes. I could not stay 
in the hospital any longer, but I will go to 
my cousin in Little Rock. 4 change of air 
and scene will restore my health and I can 


teach the freedmen.”’ 
The next month her labors in Little Rock 


began. She had over a hundred pupils, of 
all ages and sizes, but of uniform ignorance 
concerning the boon which Cadmus gave. 
There wasa pleasure in teaching such eager, 
hungry pupils as hers, which could not be 
all destroyed by the knowledge that the 
degradation around her could not disap- 
pear until many generations had been work- 
ed upon by general influences. Probably 
it was her peculiar mood that made it seem 
so, but she could not believe that in any 
other city was there such misery and cruel- 
ty. With a great sorrow in her own heart, 
she saw the sorrow in every other. Every 
walk showed her some unhappy cripple or 
some tortured dumb animal. When she 
looked out of her window in the morning, 
it seemed to be always just in time to see a 
woman, who twice a day passed that way 
with aload of wood, which her husband 
and sons had cut, and’ which she had brought 
to “the Rock” to sell. Her appearance 
struck most observers as comical. Attired 
in cow-hide boots, a soldier's overcoat 
(bought of some customer,) and a sun bon- 
net, she carried a pistol at her side and a 
whip in her hand, and, as she walked in the 
mud by the side of her oxen, she swore at 
them in the peculiar profanity of a poor 
white. But Mabel found the sight of her 
so horrible that she gave up her favorite seat 
by the window for another that did not com- 
mand a view of the road. Did Mabel go 
down town, she seemed fated to go by some 
street where wretched women from the city 
jail, were working out,on the road, the fines 
they were unable to pay, and to return just 
in time to meet the convicts returning to the 
penitentiary from the brick yards where they 
worked during the day. One night, when 
riding with her cousin, Mrs. Beale, she called 
that lady’s attention to these men, who with 
their striped uniforms of black and yellow, 
looked in the distance like huge serpents in 
motion. As they passed the prisoners, Mrs. 
Beale said: ‘I think the tendency of march- 
ing these men through the streets twice a 
day is to create a morbid sympathy for 
them. For my part, I seldom remember 
when I see them what wicked men they are, 
but only what a dreary, dismal life they 





lead, and how they must long to escape. 


And I know other people feel as I do, be- 
cause one night some of them broke away 
and escaped and the guard could not in- 
duce any of the citizens who were near to 
help him take them again.” 

“T suppose they are glad to have work 
away from the prison?” said Mabel. 

“Oh yes. To say nothing of the chances 
of escape that may come to them, they are 
pleased with the little glimpses of the out- 
side world which they get morning and 
night, and I have been told they are much 
more manageable and docile now than when 
they were kept inthe prison yard, But 
probably they will not work outside much 
longer, for they make wages so low that all 
the laboring men in the city are uniting in 
an effort to have the old order of things re- 
stored. There was a mass meeting just be- 
fore you came, to discuss the subject.” 

“Tam sorry if the change is necessary,” 
said Mabel, ‘‘because I have learned to-day 
from the report of the committee appointed 
by the State to investigate the condition of 
the prison, that the arrangements for the 
comfort of the prisoners are inferior to 
those in most penitentiaries,” 

“That is true. The prison is so crowded 
that dark, unventilated cells intended to be 
used only as a last resort with refractory 
prisoners are in use all the time. Women 
are pardoned out as soon as they come, for 
their detention is attended with greater evil 
to the State than is caused by their offenses 
after a discharge is given them. I have not 
read the report. Does it say that some of 
the prisoners never had fair trials, and that 
the time for which they are sentenced has 
seldom any proportion to the crime for 
which they are punished?” 

“Yes; it refers to charges of unlawful 
imprisonment, and says that all the prison- 
ers save one seem to have been regularly 
committed, but thatthe committee has been 
unable to find any paper authorizing the 
detention of one, James Jackson, a man 
who has been there a year and a half. Some 
of the sentences I remember are twenty 
years for manslaughter, three years for 
murder, and five years for horse stealing. 
I have been thinking since I read the report 
that I ought to go over to the prison and see 
if I cannot do something for the men; they 
are in such evident need of sympathy and 
encouragement. Will you go with me?” 

‘“‘What can we doif we go? Give each 
one acopy of Raphael’s Madonna or a vol- 
ume of HerbertSpencer? No, it is enough 
for you to undertake the cure of all the ills 
that afflict the colored people without at- 
tempting to be a missionary to the convicts, 
and if you’re determined to kill yourself, 
you'll have no help fromme. Besides, you 
can see enough of the convicts without 
going tothe prison. They are going to lay 
the foundation for our new barn, and the 
superintendent will be over this evening to 
see that everything is ready.” 

A few extracts from Mabel’s journai will 
show how she carried out her benevolent 
design :— 

Saturday, March 17, 1865. When we re- 
turned from our ride to-night, the su- 
perintendent of the penitentiary was here, 
I told him that at school I was called a 
fine reader, and that with his permission I 
would be glad to read to the prisoners regu- 
larly every week. He said they often had 
religious exercises Sunday afternoon when 
benevolent clergymen offered to officiate, 
and he seemed to think the reading super- 
fluous. Then, apparently thinking I would 
be glad to give it up after a week or two, he 
consented to my reading to them a little 
while Monday, Wednesday and Friday eve- 
nings. 

Sunday, March 18. Attended the ser- 
vices at the prison. The minister was an 
uneducated southern man. He _ prayed: 
“We humbly ask that to these misguided 
men, who now feel to shed tares (tears) over 
their exceeding sinfulness, you will send a 
holy spirit that intercession may be made 
for them with groanings that can not be ut- 
tered.” The sermon was like unto the prayer. 

Monday, March 19. Read an hour this 
evening at the prison. All seemed pleased 
and interested. They were so attentive I 
was sorry the time given me was not longer. 

Wednesday, March 21. The men were 
no quieter to-night than they were Monday 
night, for that would have been impossible; 
but there was more expression in their faces. 
Some of them seemed to lose for a little 
time the hard look usual to them. I invit- 
ed them to select pieces for me to read next 
time. Three men asked respectively for 
Trowbridge’s ‘‘One day Solitary,” a story of 
Bret Harte’s, and some chapters of a dime 
novel unknown to me. 

Friday, March 23. Some ladies hearing of 
my reading, have volunteered to send bou- 
quets to the prison, on certain days each week, 
for the halls and tables. One of the guards 
remarked that the chief merit of the plan is 
that it gives unoccupied women something 
to do, but I saw several men look with ad- 
miration at a bouquet that was sent in to- 


= 

Monday, March 26. One of the men, 
Henry Dunton by name, sent a note by the 
guard thanking me for coming and asking 
me to read Whittier’s Andrew Ryhman’s 
prayer. If he had only asked for some- 
thing else! That was one of Dick’s favor- 
ites, and I read it for him the last evening 
we were together. I have never read it to 
any one since. Inquired about the man and 
found he isa new comer. Came last Sat- 
urday for burglary. He protests his inno- 
cence whenever he has an opportunity 


which, strangely enough, the authorities 


say is rather a sign of his guilt. 
Wednesday, March 28. Tried to read 
Dick’s poem but broke down before the end. 
Itold them I had last read it fora very dear 
friend who died in the army, and I think 





they all excused my weakness, 





It was the morning after the attempted 
reading of Whittier that Capt. Runkle, of* 
the “Belle of the South,” appeared in the 
prison yard, where the superintendent with 
the help of one of the convicts was making 
a doorstep. 

‘*Well Captain,” said the superintendent, 
after the first greetings were over, “how 
does the world use you now-a-days?” 

“Mightly bad, mightly bad Colonel.” 
(The superintendent had never been in the 
army, but being acquainted with southern 
courtesy he was not surprised by his title.) 
“The fact is, I'm gwine to lose the Belle. 
If I could have made $500 on this trip I'd 
have saved her, but it’s no use fighting 
’gainst fate, she'll have to go. And now 
I’ve got a wagon out here, and if you'll let 
one o’ your striped rascals go down to the 
wharf with me we'll bring up them things 
o’yourn, There’s arightsmart load o'them.” 

‘The men are all away,” said the super- 
intendent, ‘‘except Dunton, here, but I sup- 
pose he can go, and do this work when he 
comes back.” 

Seated in the wagon, Dunton began a 
careful observation of the Captain, as though 
taking an inventory of his intellectual and 
moral powers. 

“Captain,” said he, at the close of his ex- 
amination, ‘‘if you'll accept the aid of a 
convict, and aid him in return, I can get 
you the $500 you need.” 

‘Mighty little difference to me who the 
money comes from so it comes, but I think 
I won’t depend on you. You're not sharp. 
Got caught the last time, and hadn’t made 
much of a haul neither, ha, ha, ha.” 

Dunton became very pale. ‘If you can’t 
tell from my face that 1 am not a thief, I 
suppose there is no use of my saying it,” 
said he. 

“No, a convict’s word don’t weigh very 
heavy; and, as for your face, you see faces 
lie sometimes. They’re as likely to tell 
what a man was meant for to be as to tell 
what he is, and the two things is’nt always 
the same.” 

‘‘What I was going to say,” resumed the 
prisoner, after another careful look at his 
companion, is this: “I have friends and 
money in Memphis. If I was there I could 
get you the $500.” 

“And you want me to take you down 
there? By the muddy Rackensack I’ll do 
it. But mind you, young man, there won’t 
be no chance for sharp practice. I'll keep 
my eye on you till I get the money; and if 
the money don’t come, you'll come back 
with a double time to serve.” 

The Captain seemed in no hurry to leave 
the prison yard that night. It was quite 
dark when he went away, and under some 
old sacking in his wagon was Henry Dun- 
ton. Mabel’s journal has this entry made 
twenty-four hours later: 

Henry Dunton escaped yesterday, I am 
sorry, for only an hour after he was missed, 
his pardon came. He was innocent after 
all. H[e came from up the river, and the 
very day the ofticer started here with him, 
the real burglar was found near the house 
he had attempted to rob. He had been so 
hurt by ashot from the owner of the house 
as to be unable to go any farther, and when 
found confessed and begged to be taken 
eare of, The interest in the readings still 
continue. I shall need an assistant soon to 
carry out the request made for me. Sunday 
I am to write three letters for poor fellows 
who can’t write. 

As soon as the Southern Belle reached 
Memphis, a colored boy with a letter in his 
hand stepped ashore and walked quickly 
away. ‘‘HHe’s one o’ the best lawyers in this 
town,” said the Captain to himself, referring 
to the name on the letter. ‘‘What’s he got 
to do with this rascal? If I’d only had a 
little more schoolin’ I'd a picked the letter 
open, and read it. But then they can’t 
prove nothing ’gainst me. Ican swear I 
didn’t know the man was a convict and 
never saw him till he’d bought his ticket; 
so if I don’t get no money I don’t run no 
great risk.” 

The boy having returned, the Captain, 
by cautious questioning, learned that he 
had seen the lawyer open the letter and 
take from it another letter for some one 
else. A letter within a letter! perhaps a 
plot within a plot. The Captain grew un- 
easy. As he was imagining all kinds of 
conspiracies against himself, a man appear- 
ed with a letter which he said he must him- 
self deliver to Henry Dunton. When he 
had done his errand and gone, Dunton took 
from the letter $500 in bank notes and hand- 
ed them to the Captain, who insisted on go- 
ing to a bank to have them examined. The 
examination being satisfactory, the Cap- 
tain’s feelings rose to such a point that he 
had no sooner returned to the sidewalk in 
front of the bank than he grasped his com- 
panion in an embrace that threatened that 
individual with instant suffocation. Dun- 
ton was rescued by a little yellow urchin 
who, thinking he saw an incipient fight, 
screamed lustily, ‘‘Give it to him uncle, 
give it to him,” at the same time suiting the 
action to the word by aiming a shower of 
mud marbles at the two, indiscriminately. 
Thanks to this timely interruption, the Cap- 
tain released the ‘‘Saviour of the Belle,” as 
he called him, and, as he couldn’t persuade 
him to take a parting drink, bade him a cor- 
dial good-bye, and went back to the Belle. 
Dunton hurried to a book-store where he 
bought some paper, and asked permission 


” 





to write « letter. 


Some days later, Mabel, on going home 
to dinner, was met at the gate by Mrs 
Beale, who kissed her with unwonted ton. 
derness, saying gayly: “Good news for 
you, Bell. Mr. Howard Jabine has come 
to see you, and Mary offers to teach for you 
this afternoon, so you can visit.” 

*‘O Kate!” said Mabel, a sudden gleam of 
hope lighting her face, ‘‘you have have 
something more to tell; is Dick alive?” 

“Howard hopes aud believes he is,” said 
Mrs. Beale. 

“See, my dear little sister,” said Mr. 
Jabine, who joined them now, “I have 
come to tell you that Dick is alive and 
well, and if he could see you, would be 
perfectly happy. More than that, he has 
written you a letter which I'll give you bye 
and bye. The letter was as follows: 


Mempuis, April 5. 
My Dear, Herore Mabe: 

My familiar writing will have told you 
before you read this far that the report of 
my death was a mistake. I regret more 
than I can tell you the trouble that report 
and my long silence have made you; but 
after I've explained them as well as I can 
in one letter, 1 know you'll not blame me. 
I last wrote from the hospital when I was 
nearly well. Contrary to the advice of 
those who knew my strength better than I 
did, I rejoined the army the week after [| 
wrote to you. Two days before the battle 
of Fayetteviile, Charlie Baker and I had a 
long talk, such as soldiers have when they 
know the next day may be their last, 
Among other things, Chartie said his cousin 
Sam said not long before, that but for an 
unfortunate engagement to me, which you 
didn’t feel it right to break, you would 
marry him. I ought to have known it was 
false, but didn’t. LTimmediately construed 
everything you'd written for a year in such 
a way as to show that it was true, and | 
went into battle vowing that I'd never 
come out alive. I think I seemed brave 
that day. Though I've strangely forgotten 
nearly everything that happened, I remem- 
ber I did seek danger; but it was a reckless 
fury that led me, quite different from my 
old courage. If I had been stronger, T 
should have been killed; but I had neither 
eaten nor slept since that conversation with 
Charlie, and on receiving a trivial flesh 
wound, I fell unconscious. Perhaps some 
one carried me off, or perhaps I fell some 
distance from the main engagement. An 
way, I was not taken up with the wounded 
After a time, how long, I do not know, I 
was able to start towardsa house that I saw 
a mile or two away. They must have been 
very kind to me there, though they were 
Southern people, with sons in the Confed- 
erate army. I had a fever there, and from 
what they’ve told me, I know I must have 
been very low. When I began to recover, 
our soldiers were gone. I could not write, 
for there was no mail. The battle was in 
November. It was not until February that 
I was well enough to leave my good South- 
ern friends. As soon as was strong 
enough to travel, 1 gave them my watch 
and as much of my money as I thought I 
could spare, and started to Little Rock, 
where they thought my regiment had gone. 
I wore a suit of clothes given me by my 
host, and rode his horse. My plan was to 
ride southwest until 1 struck the Arkansas 
river, and then go down the river to Little 
Rock. After a fatiguing ride over almost 
iuipassable roads, I at last reached the river 
where I sold my horse and prepared to 
wait for a boat. I waited a week. The 
very day I was to start, an old gentle- 
man, accompanied by an oflicer, came 
up to me, saying, ‘‘l know you; you're 
the very fellow that broke into my house 
last night;” and I was arrested for burglary. 
I told them who I was, and where | had 
been, and begged them to send for my host, 
but it was all in vain. The old gentleman 
swore I was the thief he had seen the night 
before, and that seemed conclusive. had 
what was called a trial, and was sentenced 
to seven years in the penitentiary. Nobody 
asked my name until it was quite certain [ 
could not clear myself, and then, not being 
willing to have my name on the list of con- 
victs at the State’s prison, I assumed the 
name of Henry Dunton. On reaching Lit 
tle Rock, I learned that my regiment had 
nor been there. Il went to the prison in a 
kind of dull despair, and yet | first day 
there was happier than any day | had seen 
for months, A prisoner told me of your 
readings. It was Saturday. I waited ina 
fever of expectation for Monday evening. 
You remember the note I sent you. My 
darling, 1 know you will forgive me the 
pain I caused you, when you remember the 
insane jealousy that moved me. When 
you told why you did not read the poem. | 
was happy. I knew Sam had lied. For 
the first time, I thought of escape. I Jay 
awake all night, trying to devise a plan, 
but could not see any way open. But thie 
very next day fortune threw in my way 4 
poverty-stricken river captain whom I hired 
to bring me to Memphis. Here I sent a 
letter to my brother, under cover of a letter 
to his attorney, and so secured the money 
for my passage without the captain’s know!- 
edge whence it came. I shall at once in- 
form your parents and mine of my arrival 
and my plans. Am sorry 1 can commun 
cate with you only by the slow, uncertain 
river boats. But my darling, you will come 
to Memphis by the next boat, will you not’ 
1 shall, if possible, find out to-day where 
my regiment is; but wherever it is, and 
whatever orders I receive, I shall wait here 
until you come. My hope is that very soon 
we may be married here at my brothers, 
and then go to the field together. 1 have 
no time to write more, for the next boat 
leaves in a short time. God bless you, my 
darling, and bring you to me very sovn. 
The first man you see at the whart will be 
your own RicHARD JABINE 

There was a postscript written at !) 
brother’s place of business: 

I did not know when I wrote this whem 
to send for you, for I cannot bear to let ) ou 
come alone. I wrote this letter at a boos 
store, as soon as I arrived here, inten ine 
to mail it before going to see Brother How- 
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ard. I did not believe he could leave his 
business to go for you, but he indignantly 
declares no one else shall be your escort. 1 
haven't had time to talk with the dear old 
fellow, so he is to read this letter on the 
boat. Good-bye, my darling; I hope you'll 
come with Howard. 

“Mabel Langdon,” said a man, next day, 
spelling out the name on atrunk just car- 
ried aboard a boat that was about starting 
for Little Rock. ‘‘Reckonshe’s the woman 
that set all the niggers up our way boohoo. 
ing. Ye see she came down here from the 
North a month or so ago, purpose to teach 
them, and now, just as she’s got started, 
some other whim 's carrying her off. They 
all went to school this morning with their 
spelling-books, and were a good deal set 
back when she told ’em sh’d only come to 
say good-bye. She exhorted ’em like a 
preacher, and shook hands with ‘em all 
round. And then some of 'em cried, and 
some prayed, and some of ’em blessed her, 
—s'pose she was very much obliged for 
that,—and altogether there was the awfulest 
hollering you ever heard. She must be one 
o’ the sensational, flighty kind.” 

“Yes, that’s what she is,” said another. 
«‘] saw her at the prison last night, and she 
read to the convicts much as an hour; and 
when she told ’em she was sorry she couldn't 
do it no more, ‘cause she was going away, 
you'd a thought, to look at them men, that 
every one of ‘em was going to lose a bottle 
of whiskey or a box ot tobaccer.” 

The bell rang, and as the two men scram- 
bled back to the landing, the last speaker 
exclaimed, ‘‘That’s her there with that tall 
man. Looks peart and antic, don’t she, 
like she thought she'd done a big thing, 
teaching niggers and reading to rascals?” 
And Mabel was at that moment saying, ‘‘I 
shall always bless the day that brought me 
to Little Rock, as well as the day that 
takes me away.” 
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OPEN LETTER TO MRS, DALGHREN 


To.epo, April 3, 1878. 
Mrs. Madeline Vinton Dalghren: 

Mapam:—We, the Toledo Woman Suf- 
frage Association, earnestly protest against 
your protest to the Committee on Privi- 
foo and Elections, for a constitutional 
amendment elevating the adult women of 
the United States above the legal and politi- 
cal position of the idiot, the criminal and 
the life-long minor. 

If you and the ‘‘masses of silent women,” 
whom you claim to represent, are content 
with a condition so abject, you have no rea- 
son to fear ‘‘that political life will be forced 
upon you:” for, as many men do not now 
appreciate the advantages of free-born 
American citizens, and never vote, you and 
others of equal views will always have lib- 
erty to follow their example. 

We agree with you that this grave ques- 
tion is not one of “expediency.” It is 
simply one of right and justice, and, there- 
fore, a most legitimate subject for agita- 
tion. Your assertion that the “higher law 
of Christian nations” means the subjection 
of women, proves its own falsity in the 
fact, that the slavery of women decreases 
in proportion as Christianity in its purity 
advances. We look in vain for one word 
from the lips of the Good Teacher implying 
Woman’s subjection or inferiority. And if 
the Almighty had promulgated ‘‘an immut- 
able law,” forbidding the progress and ele- 
vation of women, you, madam, would now 
be in the condition of your ‘‘Indian sister,”’ 
to whom you so pathetically allude, who 
contentedly kneels to her lord and master, 
“while he places upon her bended back 
the heavy pack.” 

That Nature has assigned ‘‘distinct duties” 
to women we do not controvert, and we be- 
lieve that these will be better performed, 
according as Woman is enlightened by the 
exercise of her rights. Forgetfulness and 
neglect of duty never spring from liberty, 
but from ignorance and moral, legal and 
political dependence. 

' In stigmatizing the oppression of Oriental 
women as ‘‘equal right,’’ you, madam, in- 
sult the common sense of enlightened wo- 
manhood. That the women of the United 
States enjoy advantages of higher culture 
and more kindly treatment is due to national 
superiority which educates thought, and 
hence demands equality, representation as 
well as taxation. The ignorant Zenana wo- 
man of the Orient is content with her harem 
life of abject slavery. She ‘‘would not 
without prayer and protest” see her condi- 
tion changed, and believes that the Creator 
has promulgated a law consigning her to 
perpetual enslavement. 

_ But as soon as the dawn of enlightenment 
illumines her benighted mind, she realizes 
her degraded condition. So fearfully, that 
last year in one district cf India (Benares) 
one thousand Zenana ladies committed sui- 
cide, preferring death to life-long slavery. 
You say, “if Suffrage is a natural right, 
why not confer it on idiots, criminals and 
adult boys,” thereby classing yourself with 
these unfortunates. Now, we consider it 
our greatest grievance to be placed legally 
and politically in the category of fools and 
felons, knowing that we are neither, and 
capable of choosing our rulers, and that 
taxation without representation is now, as 
it ever was, tyranny. As for adult boys, is 
not the vote theirs as soon as they reach the 
age of twenty-one? 

You say further, ‘marriage is a sacred 
unity,” and this unity will be destroyed if 
Woman enjoys the right of full citizenship. 

here ‘‘sacred unity” exists in marriage it 
cannot be broken, when husband and wife, 
the united head, occupy the same plane of 
existence, and a difference of political opin- 
1on Can create no more discord than a dif- 
ference of religious opinion. ‘‘Peace, con- 
cord, proper representation can only exist 
when the necessary duality in the higher 
forms and offices of natural, legal, social 
and political life is recognized. As amoral 

orce, Woman must have a voice in the gov- 
¢rument, or partial and unjust legislation is 





the result, from which arise the evils conse- 
quent upon a government, based upon the 
enslavement of half its citizens. 

As the ‘‘corner stone” of our political 
edifice is founded upon the rock of liberty, 
it cannot be destroyed by freedom. The 
eternal truths of evolution teach, that all 
that isis not all that can be. In carrying 
forward the work of an ever advancing civ- 
ilization, we know that we labor ‘‘for the 
greatest good of the greatest number,” and 
fear no ‘‘Pandora’s box,” or other myth of 
a dead past. While we deplore the mental 
enslavement which clasps closer the chains, 
we protest against a condition of legal and 
political serfdom and inferiority and will 
ever labor, while life endures, individually 
and unitedly to secure to ourselves and our 
daughters the blessings of free American 
citizenship, and equal legal and _ political 
rights 

Rosa L. Srcur, President, 
Emma Beckwith, Secretary. 
pre eer Ee ; 
GOLDEN SONGS OF GREAT POETS. 


Epirors JouRNAL:—One of the very best 
and most beautiful of the gift-books of last 
winter was Miss Sarah H. Leggett’s ‘‘Golden 
Songs of Great Poets.” I hope that it was 
honored with a good notice in your col- 
umn—‘'Concerning Women;” if not, the en- 
closed circular will afford a good opportu- 
nity to do so. 

For two or three years, Miss Leggett has 
had asuccessful book and stationary store on 
Broadway, in New York. Last winter, she 
published this lovely book, containing ori- 
ginal poems by Bryant, Longfellow, Lowell, 
Holmes, Whittier, and Bayard Taylor, pro- 
fusely illustrated by Darly, Moran, Hart, 
Fredericks, Smillie, McEntee. 

The recent establishment of a “Boarding 
House for Business Women,” proves Miss 
Leggett’s perseverance and power in a di- 
rection mueh needed by less efficient wo- 
men, a w= 

Miiton on the Hudson, N. ¥. 
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A PASTOR PUZZLED. 





I puzzle many a weary hour over such 
facts and problems as follows: 

In this city is an exceptionally industri- 
ous woman, past sixty years of age, with 
three daughters, three sons; herself a widow. 
The youngest child is say, thirteen. All 
handsare poor. No special virtue or vice 
to be predicated of any of the family ex- 
cept the mother. She is eminently hard- 
working, and skilled in her work as a laun- 
dress. 

Hard times come on. The young folks 
have notrade. They cling together asa 
family. The old mother earns the entire 
income. People say to the young folks, 
“Shame on you, to be living on your moth- 
er that way.” The boys earn, occasionally, 
fifty cents a day stripping tobacco. Now 
and then the girls have a job sorting rags at 
forty centsaday. Occasionally they get ten 
pounds of hair to pull. The girls lend a 
hand and help the old mother wash and 
iron. 

But those boysI keep thinking about. 
They do nét illustrate all the cardinal vir- 
tues, of course. The street has been their 
playground from infancy. Theyare, in my 
judgment, far better boys than any of my 
father’s sons would have been with the same 
advantages. Ihave looked around to find 
places for those boys to learn trades. Car- 
penters, masons, shoemakers, tinsmiths, 
plumbers, broom-makers, all reply they 
don’t want any boys.” ‘‘There is no profit 
in taking boys.”” Here begins my puzzle. 

If either one of these boys will drop into 
a dry goods store and ‘‘lift’ a bolt of silk, 
or snatcha watch from the jeweler’s, and 
run away slowly, with a ‘‘hue and cry” at 
his heels, he will be soon arrested by a 
policeman. He will plead guilty of grand 
larceny and will receive sentence, as a first 
offense, to the admirable Reformatory in 
this city recently opened and now in opera- 
tion. 

In this Reformatory he will enjoy the hos 
pitality of buildings and grounds that cost 
eight hundred thousand dollars. He _ will 
occupy a roomy, clean, and well-ventilated 
cell: an iron bedstead and sweet bedding, 
with permission and leisure to beautify his 
new home. 

Moreover, he will have steady work found 
him, yet by no means excessive. He will 
be taught a trade. He will be fed on food 
nutritious and scientifically wholesome. 
His small vices, chewing, smoking and 
drinking, peremptorily ended. A resident 
surgeon will supervise his environment. 
Evenings he will attend school. Sundays 
he will receive the ministry of able clergy- 
men. Books and newspapers judiciously 
selected will be within his reach. Finally, 
if he be docile and industrions, he will re 
ceive credits from month to month, entit- 
ling him to successive enlargements amount- 
ing almost to freedom and self-control. 

In short, he will be so trained and treat- 
ed that if I knew of any way of getting my 
own son into that institution without his 
being guilty of crime I should not hesitate 
to commit him at once. 

Now my puzzlcis this :--Where three sons 
of a widow are guilty of poverty only, I 
see no chance for them. But when guilty 
of grand larceny their prospects brighten. 

Question 1. Shall I advise that boy: ‘‘Go, 
graba watch! It is the only way to get into 
agood home school. The jeweler will get 
it back right away. Run slowly! Plead 





guilty, and go straight to the best home you 
ever had?” 

Question 2. If Il may not tell him this, 
what shall I advise? 

Question 3. Is not the admirable discip- 
line of a well-conducted reformatory a far 
wiser and more nearly symmetric education- 
al scheme than the book and brain culture 
of our common schools? 

Question 4. Have intelligent and Chris- 
tian masters and mechanics any duties tow- 
ard the sons of widows? 

I find no fault with the Reformatory ex- 
periment. This is a step in the right direc- 
tion. My puzzle is that poverty should 
damage a boy’s prospects more than crime! 
That the State of New York cannot help a 
widow’s son to manhood until he breaks a 
law, and receives her blessing disguised as 
penalty. 

What answers?—TZomas HK. Beecher in the 
Christian Union, 





New Music Books "! 


Clarke's Reed Organ Melodies. 


By WM. H. CLARKE. Price, Cloth $3; Bds. $2.60. 

Mr. Clarke's celebrated ‘New Method for Reed Or- 
gans” is universally recognized asa standard book 
for instruction, A book by the same skillful hand, 
and in which the same fine taste is displayed, will be 
universally welcomed, It has 200 large pages, Sheet 
Music size, and about 120 charming picces. 


Dancing at Home and Abroad. 


By H. CLEVELAND, Jr. Cl. $1.; Bds 80c.; Paper 
60. 
This is a good manual for dancing, and also a sort 
of *‘Chesterfield”’ treatise on etiquette and good man- 
ners, and is worth reading by everybody, 


Hull's Temperance Glee Book. 


(40 cts.) Provides admirably for all the wants of 
Clubs and Lodges Just the book for GOSPEL TEM- 
PERANCE MEETINGS. 


Ditson & Co's Musical Monthly. 


Nos, 11 and 12 (each No, 25 cts.; $2.00 per year), 
continues the good work of supplying the best music 
at the lowest price. Twenty pages of choice music in 
each number, selected from Ditson & Co's valuable 
copyrights. 


Sabbath School Song Books. 
Good News. 


(35 cts.) This charming Sabbath School Songster 
has won a multitude of friends, and needs no praise 
from those who have heard its sweet melodies, But 
all should try it—and be pleased; the young singers 
are sure tobe. ‘It may be far;"’ “Beautiful Gate," 
and ‘‘Hear Him calling;’’ are three of the 270 glad 
songs, Which make the use of Goop News a perpet- 
ual joy 


Shining River. 


(35 cts.) Isa book of the same nature and general 
excellence as ‘Good News” and differs only as the 
tastes of composers equally good will differ. Let 
your girls and boys sail on this “shining river,” 
making the way vocal with sweet and pure lyrics like 
‘“Beantiful Vale; “Shining Land;’’ or ‘‘Like the 
Stars.” 


CHORAL PRAISE, (2)cts.) Isacollection 
of Chants, Songs and short Anthems for Episcopal 
Sabbath Schools. The beauty ‘of its contents will 
commend it to any denomination, 


Those who play the organ for Sabbath School Singing, 
will welcome the new 


CLAREE’S 


Reed Organ Melodies, 


($2.50 Boards; $3. Cloth), which melodies are in true 

Reed Organ style, are excellent for the ‘organ touch” 

and practice, and are unusually fresh and interesting. 
Books sent by mail post-free for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 
C. H. Ditson& Co., J.E. Ditson& Co,,. 
843 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker 


New York. Phila. ly1 


New England Conservatory of Music. 
TINETY-FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
4 best instructors, by the most approved meth- 
ods, in the largest Music School in the world, for 
$15.00. Send for Circular. 
E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston. 
12m13 


MISS M. PARLOA’S 


School of Cookery. 


Miss M. Parloa, anthor of the Appledore Cook 
Books, has opened a Schoo] of Cookery at 171% Tre- 
mont St., (over Household Art rooms) where she will 
give 


Three Lectures a Week, 


Wednesdays, Thursdays and Fridays, at half past 
two p.m. She will also take six 
Private Classes, 

six in each class, each lady doing the work herself. 
Arrangements made for classes every day (except Sat- 
urday) from ten to four o'clock. 

ADMISSION to single lecture, fifty cents; twelve 
lectures, five dollars. 6m42 











a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
$66 free. Ad‘rs H. Hattett & Co., Portland Me. 





world. Saniple watch and outfit free to Agents. 


3 WATCHES. Cheapest in the known 
For terms address COULTER & CO.Chicago 





PHOTOGRAPHS. 


NOTMAN & CAMPBELL’S 


STUDIOS 


At No. 4 Park St., Boston, are now open. Photo- 
graphs from Cartes de Visite to life size. Alsovin 


Water Colors and India Ink, 


MEDALS 


London 1861, Paris 1869, Philadelphia 18767 
1y25 





R. MARSTON & CO.’S 


DINING ROOMS, 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


23,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON. 





MARSTON HOUSE, 


On the Enropean Plana. 
No. 17 BRATTLE STREET, 


R. Marston & Co., Proprietors, 


Rooms to Let be the Dav or bet 1 
y 





CARPETS, 


Persian 
Carpets, 
Rugs and 
Mats. 


Joel Goldthwait 
& Co., 


169 Washington St,, 

Have just received a fresh sup- 
ply of PERSIAN CARPETS, 
RUGS and MATS that are 
worthy the inspection of pur- 
chasers ; among them are a few 
ANTIQUE RUGS from TEH. 
ERAN which are worth inspee- 
tion. 

The above goods will be of- 
fered at prices that will insure 
sales, 

We have also on hand a full 
stock of MOQUETS, AXMIN. 
STERS, WILTONS, Brussels, 
Tapestries and Ingrains, which 


we shall offer at 


Low Prices! 
JORNRL GOLDIHWATI7I & Ob. 


169 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON ly1 





Grace’s Celebrated Salve, 
ASURE RELIEF FOR THE SUFFERER. 








PREPARED BY 
SETH W. FOWLE & SONS, 
86 HARRISON AVENUE 
BOSTON, MASS. 








GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE. 
Is a Vegetable Preparation. 
invented in the 17th century by Dr. William Grace, 
Surgeon in King James’ army. Through its agenc 
he cured thousands of the most serious sores a 
wounds that baflled the skill of the most eminent phy- 
sicians of his day, and was regarded by all who knew 
him as a public benefactor. 
PRICE 25 CENTS A BOX. 
. nsieniintndeectibniateeniepaniiuaiails 
GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
CURES 
Flesh Wounds, Frozen Limbs, Salt Rheum, Chil- 
blains, Sore Breast, Sore Lips, Erysipelas, Ring- 
worms, Calluses, Scald Head, Chepess Hands, 


Burns, Cancers, ‘elons, 
Scalds, Sores, Ulcers, 
Wounds, Stings, Shingles, 
Festers, Wens, Sties, 
Piles, Abcess, Freckles, 
Bunions, Sprains, Boils, 
ites, Cuts, Whitlows, 

Warts, Blisters, Tan, 
Pimples, Corns, Scurvy, 


Itch, Ingrowing Nails, Nettle Rash, Mosquito and 
Fiea Bites, Spider Stings, 
And all cutaneous diseases and eruptions generally. 
For sale by all druggists, grocers, and at al! coun 
stores throughout the United States and Briti 
Provinces. Price by mail 30 cents. ly42 





inthe known world. Sample Watch Free to 


$ Births x PLATED WATCHES. 
‘Agents. Address, A.CouLTER & Co., Chicago, 





LASELL SEMINARY. 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
Auburndale (near Boston,) Mass. 


Excellent table board; well-furnished rooms; spe- 
cial care of health, and that personal attention to our 
girls possible only in a school not toolarge. Bostor 
privileges. First-class instructors in all branches. 

32 Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


A YEAR. Agents wanted Busi- 
ness legitimate. Particulars free. 
Address J. WORTH & CO. St Lowis, Mr 
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The Woman's Journal. 


Boston, May 11, 1878. 


All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box 3638, Boston. Remittances in Registered 
Letters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not registered will be at 
the risk of the person sending it. 

Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and antil pay- 
ment of al! arrearages is made. 

The receipt of the nape is a sufficient receipt of 
the first subscription. The change of date printed on 
the paper is a receipt for renewals, This change 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts will not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 

Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 
fration of their cussoreptione and to forward money 
Por the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 





~ ANNUAL MEETING. 


NEW ENGLAND WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
ASSOCIATION. 





The Annual Meeting of the New England 
Woman Suffrage Association will be held in 
Horticultural Hali, Boston, on Monday and 
Tuesday, May 27, and 28, commencing Mon- 
day afternoon at 2.30 P. M., and continuing 
on Monday evening at 7.30 P. M. 

Also, in same place, Tuesday morning, af- 
ternoon, and evening, at 10:30 4. M., 2.30 
P. M., and 7.30 P. M. 

Further particulars will be given hereafter. 

JutiA WarD Howe, President. 
Lucy Strong, Chairman Ex, Com. 


NEW ENGLAND 
WOMEN’S SUBSCRIPTION FESTIVAL, 





Lower Horticultural Hall, Boston. 
Wednesday evening, May 29, at 7.30 P. M. 








FOR THE FESTIVAL ! 
Below in this column will be found the in- 
vitation to our Festival, which we trust will 
have a pleasant sound to all friends of the 
good cause. We desire now to invite con- 
tributions of flowers and of vines and other 
green and growing things for decorating 
the hall. All such should be sent to Horti- 
cultural Hall, on Wednesday, May 29, at or 
vefore 10 o’clock in the morning. 


For the Committee, 
Apsy W. May, 
Chairman. 
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To THE SUBSCRIBERS 


AT THE SUBSCRIPTION FESTIVALS FOR 
EQUAL SUFFRAGE. 


Dear Friends:—It is now two years since 
the last Festival was held, and it seems to 
us quite time to repeat some of the experi- 
ences that have heretofore been so pleasant. 
We trust that all who have shared in them, 
and many new friends, will be ready for a 
similar meeting to which we invite you, on 
Wednesday evening, May 29, from 7.30 to 
10 o’clock, in Horticultural Hall. 

And indeed we think we may count upon 
your presence and substantial aid, on that 
occasion, for two reasons. First, because 
of the generous response to our call for 
money last year, when there was no festival 
to bring us together and rouse us to action 
by an interchange of sentiments and views, 
and the exhibition of the always empty 
treasury; and secondly, because there is no 
diminution of the need, and so no chance 
for any cessation of effort on the part of 
those who have entered upon the work with 
intent to pursue it to the end. 

‘No ‘diminution of the need’ did we say? 
There is instead an increase of it, or rather 
with every year a better knowledge of how 





great that need is, 

This is not the place for any statement of 
the results of the last year’s work. They 
will be brought to your notice in the usual 
annual reports, which will show a steady 
growth of sentiment as well as of action in 
the right direction. But this is, we think, 
just the place to tell you that even those 
most familiar with such matters, have been 
surprised indeed to find how much igno- 
rance exists even in Massachusetts, in ref- 
erence to this question of equal suffrage. 
In many towns the name is hardly known, 
and the nature of this great effort to secure 
justice for all is either unknown or totally 
misunderstood, Lecturers are needed all 
turough our own State, to say nothing of 
any broader ground, and we ask you to 
come, and by the largest contribution you 
can make, help to send lecturers and docu- 
ments far and wide. Surely you and we 
‘ho know so well of the needs of women, 
‘nd who perhaps stand least in need of an 
‘Xtension of either rights or opportunities, 
cannot withhold our efforts while many 





women are suffering because the laws are 
not yet just to them; because educational 
facilities enjoyed by men are still denied to 
women: and worst of all, because the sen 
timent of society neither demands nor sup- 
plies equal opportunities of development 
and action for both sides of the great human 
family. 

Come, then, we say, and help us to find 
new courage and new determination to see 
this matter through to its victory. And 
above all do not fail to aid to the very 
extent of your ability, in furnishing money, 
without which the work must falter or 
stand still. 

We are cordially yours, 
LYDIA MARIA CHILD. 
SARAH SHAW RUSSELL. 
Mrs. RALPH WALDO EMERSON, 
Mrs. SAMUEL E. SEWALL. 
Mrs. WILLIAM I. BOWDITCH. 
Mrs. JAS. FREEMAN CLARKE, 
Mrs. ISAAC AMES. 
HARRIET M. PITMAN. 
LOUISA MAY ALCOTT. 
ISA E. GRAY. 
ABBY W. MAY. 
May 1, 1878. 
—_ oe 
NUT TAKING IT GRACEFULLY. 

The action of the London University, in 
admitting women to all its degrees, has de- 
veloped a degree of opposition among men 
doctors, so vindictive and bitter, that one is 
compelled to believe the main spring of it 
all is a fear that women will have the largest 
share of medical practice, now that they 
have equal opportunities for a thorough 
medical education. 

Dr. Henry Winslow has written a letter 
to the Luncet respecting the admission of 
women to medical degrees in the University 
of London, in which he has proposed that 
‘the medical graduates of the University 
should meet together, and see whether noth- 
ing can be done to prevent, even now, the 
admission of women to medical degrees.” 
He writes: ‘‘I, as one of the medical grad- 
uates, having been put to much expense and 
trouble to procure my degree, consider that 
itis an extremely dishonorable thing that 
my degree should be by that vote rendered 
to me practically valueless.” 

The inability of Dr. Henry Winslow to 
compete with women whose degree is pre- 
cisely the same with his own, will be the 
only effective thing to make his degree 
‘practically valueless” to him. Is it this 
that he fears? 

Women are in the medical profession. If 
they prove unequal to its duties, that fact 
will send them out of the profession more 
effectively than any vote cando. Let there 
be a fair field, and no favor, and the whole 
question will settle itself. 

‘‘He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his deserts are small, 

Who fails to put it to the touch 
To gain or lose it all?” 

But, worse than the petty resentment of 
individual doctors, is an attempt to secure 
an Act of Parliament which will inevitably 
result in cheapening the value of the medical 
diploma of every woman physician in Eng 
land. The English ‘‘ Woman’s Suffrage Jour- 
nal,” which can be entirely relied on, though 
it does not give the full text of the ‘‘Bill of 
the Duke of Richmond, yet gives a knowl- 
edge of the situation, by extracts and com- 
ments, as follows :— 

The Medical Acts Amendment Bill, intro- 
duced in the House of Lords by the Duke 
of Richmond, contains clauses respecting 
the admission of women to medical degrees 
which, if they become law, will demonstrate 
anew the invincible inability of a Legisla- 
ture representing men only, to do justice 
where women are concerned. Women ask 
to enter the medical profession on the same 
terms and with the same rights and _privi- 
leges asmen. They ask for the same edu- 
cation, the same tests as to qualifications, 
and that, when they have received the edu- 
cation and satisfied the tests, they shall en- 
joy every legal right and privilege which 
such education and examination tests would 
confer upon men. Women who do not 
wish to enter the medical profession them- 
selves, desire to consult qualified practition- 
ers of their own sex, and they ask from 
Parliament such guarantee as medical reg- 
istration can give, that the women doctors 
whom they employ shall be in every respect 
equal as regards professional knowledge and 
training to men doctors. 

Neither of these demands is satisfied by 
the Duke of Richmond's Bill. At present, 
under the provisions of the Act known as 
Mr. Russell Gurney’s Act, a woman who 
receives a diploma from a medical corpora- 
tion, is admitted to equal rights as a member 
of such corporation with a man. It is true 
that this was not intended by the promoters 
of the Bill, but the words they used did in 
effect confer the right. Parliament, there- 
fore, being in the position of having unwit- 
tingly done an act of justice to women, is 
in haste to repent and withdraw the boon. 
Since women are unrepresented in the Leg- 
islature, they have no power to keep the 
advantage they have won, and it is more 
than doubtful if their friends in the House 
of Commons will be able to resist the pro- 
posal to take this boon away from them, 
nnsupported as they are by women’s votes 
in the constituencies. We believe that it 
would be impossible to take away froma 
represented class any legislative boon which 
had once been conferred upon them, even 
if Parliament were to discover when the 
Act was passed that it had done more than 
it had intended. No member of either 
House would have ventured even to make 





the proposal, but the unrepresented half of 
the community is entirely at the mercy of 
legislative caprice. 

The Duke of Richmond thus explains the 
retrograde provisions of his Bill as regards 
the rights of women practitioners. ‘The 
Board established for conducting the ex- 
amination is to certify the names of the per 
sons who pass both in medicine and in sur- 
gery, and those persons will be entitled to 
certain diplomas from one of the medical 
corporations. As it will be possible for 
women to pass those examinations, it is pro- 
vided that the obtaining a diploma under 
this provision is not to entitle a person to 
any right in connection with the corpora- 
tion.” ‘‘By this means, a medical authority 
will be able to grant a diploma, enabling a 
person to be registered, without granting to 
such person any rights in connection with 
that authority. The second paragraph of 
this clause is to effect the intention of 39 
and 40 Victoria, c 41, commonly known as 
Russell Gurney’s Act, which has failed in 
effect from a technical mistake.” 

If the technical mistake had caused a fail- 
ure to effect justice to women, Parliament 
might have been content to let the matter 
rest, but such a terrible mistake as a failure 
to effect injustice to women needs to be 
amended without delay. It might become 
a precedent! 

The second noticeable point in the Duke 
of Richmond’s Bill is probably a device of 
the medical trades’ unionists, who have 
been compelled to surrender the gates of 
the profession to women, to preserve their 
own monopoly of superior qualification by 
opening a separate entrance for women, and 
thereby stamping them as an inferior class. 
The rules for regulating the examinations 
provide for the admission to them of wo- 
men, subject to two provisos:—1. That a 
medical authority who now is not bound to 
and does not examine women shall not be 
obliged to do so. 2. That women shall not 
be compelled, if they object, to pass the 
same examination as men. 

Should these two provisions become law, 
they will afford an opening for the men 
doctors to assume, first, that those medical 
corporations or authorities which exclude 
women from their examinations and diplo- 
mas maintain a higher standard than those 
which admit them, 2. That women who 
do obtain diplomas do not pass the same 
examination as men. It will be in vain for 
women to present themselves for the same 
examination as men, in order to maintain 
their equality of status. The fact that their 
diploma gave no guarantee that they had 
done so would be fatal to their pretensions 
to equality of education. We remember 
that at the time Mrs. Frances Hoggan ob- 
tained her M. D. degree from the King’s 


and Queen's College of Physicians, Ireland,. 


a report was industriously circulated to the 
effect that the examination had been altered 
to admit her. We can, therefore, easily es- 
timate the disparaging influence on the 
value of their diplomas of a legislative pro- 
vision that the usual examination might be 
altered for women. 

Women students of medicine have not 
asked for any relaxation in the examina- 
tions. It is asked for them by men doctors 
in much the same spirit as legislative restric- 
tions on women’s labor are demanded by 
working men. The effect willbe the same 
in each case—to depreciate the value of wo- 
men’s work, and to place them at a disad- 
vantage in the competition for employment. 

Read ‘‘between the lines,” the Duke of 
Richmond’s proviso stands thus: ‘‘Women 
shall not be compelled, if men object, to 
pass the same examination as men.”’ 

The doctors, having been effectually 
beaten in their endeavors to prevent women 
from obtaining medical degrees, now asa 
last resource seek to destroy the value of 
their degrees by depriving them of the guar- 
antee which the men’s diploma offers—that 
all the qualifying examinations have been 
duly passed. We must trust to our friends 
in Parliament to be on the watch to defeat 
this ingenious device, and we believe that 
the public conscience is sufficiently aroused 
On this particular phase of justice to women, 
to enable them to take action with a fair 
prospect of success. 

Senator Parker, of Newton, once said in 
the Massachusetts State House: ‘‘We men 
hold the power, and we will not let it go till 
we are compelled to.” So say our English 
brothers (some of them) by this action 
against women physicians. But there is a 
Power above both, and beyond their reach, 
which is on the side of justice and equal 
human rights, and it is omnipotent. 

L. 8. 


——____ 9. g—______.. 


EXPELLING WOMEN DOCTORS. 

The Woman's Suffrage Journal gives the 
following note of warning: 

We understand that a determined effort 
is to be made by the British Medical Asso- 
clation, at a special meeting summoned 
early this month for the purpose, to expel 
from the Association Mrs. GARRETT ANDER- 
son, M. D., and Mrs. Frances Hoaaean, 
M. D., for the offence of being women. It 
has been already resolved that no more wo- 
men practitioners shall be elected, and this, 
we presume, isa measure indubitably within 
the right of the Association, whatever we 
may think of its justice to women doctors, 
to say nothing of the courtesy of which 
men so freely boast. But the case is dif- 
ferent when they come to deal with mem- 
bers duly qualified and already legally 
elected, and who have done nothing to vio- 
late the rules of the Association, or to for- 
feit their status as members of the profes- 
sion. The legality of a vote of expuision, 
should such be given, seems fairly open to 
question, and no doubt this aspect of the 
matter will receive due consideration at the 
hands of the Association. It is announced 
that Sir WILLIAM JENNER has tendered his 
resignation of membership, but that he has 
consented to withhold it until the Associa- 
tion determine what action they will take 
respecting their lady members. Str WIL- 
LIAM JENNER enjoys the highest considera 
tion in his profession and in Court favor, 
but, like one of old, he says to himself that 
all these things profit him nothing so long 
as these two women are sitting in the gate. 





The worst wish we have for him is that the 
sause of his offence may not be removed 
from his path, but that he may learn to ac- 
cept the inevitable, and reconcile himself 
with a good grace to the new order of af.- 
fairs. 

If these two ladies, who are tried and 
trusted physicians, should be expelled from 
the British Medical Association, the fact 
would tell against the Association, and not 
against women in that profession. Let it 
be tried. L. & 

oe 


THANKS TO SCOTCHMEN, 





Women have often had occasion to feel, 
that changes in the laws in their favor have 
been extorted rather than gracefully ren- 
dered, that not an ounce of power was 
ever parted with or shared, so long as it 
could be retained or withheld by men, 
When, therefore, an unasked champion- 
ship is made by men for the rights of wo- 
men, as in our own legislature this winter, 
and by the voters of the town of Abington 
last winter, a glad sense of gratitude leaps 
in the hearts of women to the men who help 
us in our time of need. 

Wealso record, with special pleasure and 
an expression of thanks, the facts gathered 
from the Woman’s Suffrage Journal, that 
“The Lord Provost, Magistrates and Coun- 
cil of Edinburg, under their corporate seal, 
and the corresponding dignitaries of Aber- 
deen, Kirkcaldy and Forfar, have peti- 
tioned for Municipal Suffrage for Woman. 
As women do not vote in municipal elec 
tions in Scotland, the action of the Scotch 
Councils, in desiring to have them among 
their constituents, is very significant of the 
justice of the claim.” Not only so, but it 
is a most hopeful sign of the growth of 
public sentiment, as are also the 36,524 sig- 
natures attached to the petitions. The 
steady work, the discreet methods, and the 
constant gain which our trans-Atlantic sis- 
ters make, each and all help on our side, 
and not the least helpful, is the example of 
the Scottish ‘“Town Councils,” so manfully 
rendered, and sure to be gratefully appre- 
ciated. L. & 

pine 


MASSACHUSETTS AND COLORADO, 


The cheering facts stated by Miss Matilda 
Hindman, in her appeal for continued aid 
to the Suffrage work in Colorado, which we 
publish today, deserve the attention of 
Suffragists everywhere. 

Much might be added to confirm her 
statement of the resolute spirit of our 
friends in that brave young State. The 
class of men who can and will carry the 
measure seem to be taking hold of it in 
earnest. Several leading men of both par- 
ties, of large wealth and high social posi- 
tion, express their intention of devoting 
their time to the work. Far-seeing and 
thoughtful politicians see the handwriting 
on the wall. 

Colorado has been fortunate in having 
had an unprecedented amount of unselfish, 
devoted, pioneer work in the cause of Equal 
Suffrage. Mr. and Mrs. Campbell gave it 
in the first place two years of such heroic 
labor as few persons either can or will per- 
form, either for themselves or for others. 
No one will ever know how arduous and 
thankless a task was theirs. Soon they 
found themselves cheered and sustained by 
hundreds of the best citizens of Colorado. 
Then followed the spirited campaign of 
September, 1877. Among the speakers who 
took part in this, was Miss Matilda Hind- 
man, of Pennsylvania, who remained in the 
State,and has been steadily at work ever since 
with the best results. She never worked 
harder in her life or to better purpose. In 
Arapahoe Co., (Denver) eight ladies have 
gone from house to house, leaving none un- 
visited, and have enrolled 1300 members of an 
Equal Suffrage League, who are pledged to 
work for the cause till it is won. It seemed 
to them that four-fifths of the people be- 
lieved. Of twenty-two citizens on whom 
Miss Hindman called during one forenoon, 
twenty became members of the League. 
Of fifteen private residences which she vis- 
ited in succession, the inmates of two only 
refused to give their names. 

We are assured that the meetings last fall 
made more converts in Colorado than 
would have been gained by fifty years of 
“letting alone.”” Continued agitation is ab- 
solutely necessary to convert unbelievers 
and to keep our friends from backsliding. 

We agree, therefore, with Miss Hind- 
man, that every State should help the work 
in Colorado, believing that success there, 
two years hence, will be the beginning of 
success everywhere. The scarcity of money 
is so great in a new country that the unas- 
sisted efforts of the friends in Colorado 
alone, will not suffice for the needs of so 
thorough and radical a work as is proposed. 

Sut we do not agree with our friend, in her 
advice to concentrate all our efforts in Col- 
orado for the next two years. Duty, like 
charity, begins at home. In every State, 
the same work must be carried on. It 
would bea fatal mistake to relax our ef- 
forts here in Mussachusetts. There are 
towns within twenty miles of Boston, which 
have never had a Suffrage meeting. There 
are hundreds of men and women in every 
town who have never heard of Woman 
Suffrage, or who associate it with ‘free 
love” and infidelity. Let us take a lesson 
from the churches. Foreign missions are 





ee _ 
important, but home missions are indispen- 
sible. Each helps the other, and both must 
go hand in hand. H. B. B. 
——0o——_—_.. 


AN APPEAL FOR COLORADO. 





The friends of Woman Suffrage will re- 
member that, ten years ago, to the men of 
Kansas, this question was proposed :— 
“Shall the women of Kansas have equel 
civil and political rights with yourselves» 
The men of Kansas answered: ‘‘No!” 

Four years ago, to the men of Michigan 
the same question was proposed, in refer- 
ence to the women of that State, and they 
answered: ‘‘The women shall not have 
equal rights with us.” Receiving such a de- 
cided ‘‘No,” the friends of justice in these 
States became discouraged, ceased their ef. 
forts, and from that day to this, have neither 
lifted a pen, nor uttered a word for the en- 
franchisement of the women of either 
State. 

A few months since, the men of Colorado 
declared that the women of that Centennial 
State should not be enfranchised; yet the 
friends of equal rights here never for one 
moment thought of giving up the contest. 
They did not say, ‘‘It is enough; we can 
do no more.” They publicly announced 
that this did not decide the question between 
them and theiropponents. They exultingly 
declared: ‘‘We are not weak, not despond- 
ent; we can look the future in the face, 
and we have courage to make another ef- 
fort for the right.” 

Opposers call this adefeat. Defeat? No! 
from such a defeat comes victory. 

A Bull Run saved the Union. It awak- 
ened, aroused, united the friends of the 
government, as not even the greatest vic- 
tory could have done. Thus, on the 2d of 
October, 1877, did the defeat of Woman 
Suffrage unite and strengthen the friends 
of justice and liberty, as they never were 
before, and Colorado has now two friends 
to the cause, for every one it had before the 
agitation began. 

Before it was officially announced that 
the men had decided that women should 
not enjoy their political rights, the friends 
in Denver had re-organized and adopted a 
plan for carrying on the work and bring- 
ing the subject, at the earliest opportunity, 
before the people, to be voted upon again. 
These friends knew how the cause had been 
promoted by the agitation before the elec 
tion. The fact that the men were to de- 
cide so important a question by their votes, 
drew attention thereto, compelled discus- 
sion, enabled the friends to get a hearing 
through the press and from the platform, 
In this way, the people heard, read and 
talked on the subject, until their prejudices 
and their fears were forgotten. Thus two 
of the most formidable barriers ever thrown 
in the way of truth were removed. 

The friends of Woman Suffrage in Col- 
orado do not believe that every time a State 
votes adversely on the subject, the cause is 
injured. They know that so radical a 
change as this cannot come quietly. It 
must come through the votes of the electors: 
the masses must be enlightened; the peopl 
must understand the necessity of adopting 
the measure. The friends of Woman Sut- 
frage in Colorado know that the best way 
of accomplishing this is to have the ques- 
tion voted upon as frequently as possible. 

The great instructing, as well as the great 
exciting element in this nation is politics. 
Give the voters a question to decide, and 
every one will take more or less interest 
therein; each will inform himself on the 
subject; newspapers will carry it into every 
family; public speakers will get a hearing 
such as they could not do on any other oc- 
casion. Crowds always attend meetings 
immediately before the vote is to be taken 
on an important question. 

Thus do the friends of Woman Suffrage 
reason cn the subject. ‘‘Have the electors 
voted thereon as often as possible?” say they. 
Believing that now is the time, and this the 
field in which to work, a number of the 
most influential men and women have or 
ganized an “Equal Rights League” fo! 
Arapahoe County, announcing their deter 
mination to organize thoroughly in this 
county, and to use their efforts to have all 
the counties in this State so organized thiat 
every friend in Colorado will be enrolled 
before the close of the year. 

Other counties are beginning to organize. 
and soon a State Convention will be called 
to organize a State League. Many of the 
most influential men in this city and throug) 
out the State are deeply interested in this 
subject, and we have every reason to believe 
they will carry on the work to its com 
pletion in two years from now. 

The League in Denver now numbers 
thirteen hundred members. Among these 
are the leading men in all departments of 
business, ex-governors, judges, ministers 
lawyers, physicians, men of influence in 
both political parties, mechanics, 2 
staunch, honest working-men. 

In Boulder County, a League was orenn- 
ized, a few weeks since, with a membersti.)) 
of five hundred, and many have been add: 
to their number since. 

In Weld County, there is also a good er 
ganization. We hope to carry a jarze ma 
jority in the northern part of the State. 

Colorado is by far the most hopeful S!at« 
in which to work. There are more believ- 
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ers in Woman Suffrage here than in aay 
ether State in the Union. Politicians sce 
its strength, and no longer ignore it. The 
yote can be taken thereon every two years, 
if the Legislature so decides; the Represen- 
tatives heretofore have been favorable, and 
will, without doubt, respect the wishes of 
the best citizens, and submit it to a vote, 
whenever these so request. 

If the friends who are now working in 
little groups, in Massachusetts, Iowa, IIli- 
nois, Indiana, New York, Missouri, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
Maine, and other States, could realize that 
the best way to work is to concentrate their 
forces on one State, and to spend all their 
time, means, strength and energy there un- 
til they win; if they could bring all their 
powers to bear on one point, ‘‘strain every 
nerve, wrestle with every power that God 
and nature have put in their hands,” victo- 
ry wouldcome. When our friends determine 
so to work, Woman will be free. A due 
amount of faith, energy and liberality, on the 
part of the friends, will carry information 
on this subject into every home in this State. 
Information as to the true meaning of Wo- 
man Suffrage, is the only thing necessary to 
give usthe votes of three-fourths of the 
American-born citizens of Colorado. 

Money will send tracts, documents, news- 
papers, and speakers into every school dis- 
trict in the State. 

Will not our friends everywhere unite to 
carry this State in 1879? The time to work 
is now; it will not do to wait until withina 
few weeks of the election. Excitement, 
noise, and parade do very well immediately 
before election, for that is the harvest time, 
the time when men expect to reap; but if 
they fail previously to sow, plant, and culti- 
vate, their excitement will avail little when 
they have nothing to reap. The quiet, 
earnest work of planting and cultivating is 
what is needed at this time. 

Send your newspapers broadcast,—pa- 
pers that advocate this measure, and as 
great a revolution as Cobbett produced in 
England with his Political Register, will 
soon take place here. It is said that Cob- 
bett circulated seventy thousand copies of 
his paper, every week, among the working- 
men, and in a few years he carried his meas- 
ures over the head of a reluctant Parlia- 
ment. If one paper could do so much in 
conservative England, what may not a dozen 
papers do in liberal America? 

Come to the help, friends! Now is the 
time for action, notforwords. The friends 
here are many, but their means are small, 
and they cannot possibly do this work alone. 
Help to sow, and in time you too shall reap 
the blessed harvest which justice to those 
dearest to you will bring. 

MatTiLpA HINDMAN. 

Denver, Col., May 7, 1878. 
ete 


MANHOOD SUFFRAGE IN NEW YORK. 


John Morrissey, the representative gam- 
bler and prize-fighter, whose career has been 
a public scandal and a national disgrace, is 
a hero and a statesman, in the estimation of 
some of his constituents, 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee 
of the N. Y. City Democracy, in the Bennett 
Building, on the 2d inst., John B. Haskin 
in the chair, on motion of Robert B. 
Nooney, seconded by A. T. Ackert, the fol- 
lowing resolutions were unanimously adopt- 
ed, and a certified copy transmitted to the 
widow of Senator Morrissey :— 


Resolved, That by the dispensation of Providence 
this State has lost and the people been deprived of 
the service of a brave, honest and capable legislator 
in the death of the Hon. John Morrissey. 

Resolved, That the career of the lamented Senator 
was the most remarkable in the history of the coun- 
try. A native of Ireland and an adopted citizen, 
having been reared in Troy in the shops of toil, he 
grew up to manhood a bold, intrepid and fighting 
chieftain of his race, without culture save that ob- 
tained from associations and converse with men of 
ability and statesmen. His sympathies and actions 
were always in favor of the sons of toil, from whom 
he sprung. He opposed the Tammany reduction of 
the laborers’ wages, and favored, as this organization 
does, the reduction of the high salaries of our over- 
paid city officials, the abolition of all sinecure places 
ind departments, and was in full accord with the ob- 
jects and purposes of the city Democracy. His offi- 
cial conduct, both in the Congress of the nation and 
in our State Senate, was characterized by that stern 
ntegrity of will and indomitable courage that marked 
and distinguished his moral conduct from the time he 
entered public life to his final triumph over the com- 
bined forces and the wealth of a Senatorial district 
reputed to be the most aristocratic and discriminating 
n the country, which was the crowning glory of his 
most eventful life. 

Resolved, That we tender our heartfelt condolence 
and sympathy to his widow in her great bereavement. 


Can we wonder that Woman Suffrage is 
treated with contempt by men who worship 
force and fraud, and find their ideal states 
man in Morrissey? Alas for America, if 
this class ever predominates! H. B. B 
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MRS. GUSTIN AT GORHAM, 





Epirors JouRNAL:—We were excecding- 
ly gratified, on Wednesday evening last, to 
listen to one of our Maine women, the Rev. 
Ellen G. Gustin, of Attleboro, Mass., who 
has long been absent from our State, and 
whom we remember with much respect and 
affection for her many years of patient la- 
bor and earnest work in the cause of Christ. 
So it was with the old respect and admira- 
‘ion that we listened to her voice once more 
is she lectured in the Methodist Church, in 
this village, before an intelligent and appre- 
ciative audience. 

The subject chosen was ‘‘Head and 
Heart.” The address was a strong and no- 
ble plea in behalf of women. Mrs. Gustin 
argued that Man has pre-eminently the 
brain power, and Woman the affections, 





and that both are needed in governments to 
make them successful, and everywhere for 
the world’s advancement. 

Rev. Mrs. Gustin has a fine voice, is pre- 
possessing in appearance, and her power 
is wonderful. We can only say that she 
maintained her position admirably, and 
that we hope to hear from her again at no 
far distant day. H. 

Gorham, Me., May 4, 1878. 

oe 


“SUNDAY MEETINGS FOR WOMEN.” 








On Sunday, May 5, Mrs. Currier, of Mel- 
rose, gave a very valuable paper before the 
Woman’s Meeting, at 4 Park St., at 3 P. M., 
on ‘‘Heredity,” introducing her subject by 
stating that ‘‘Heredity formed so large and 
important a part of Biology, or the whole 
science of life, that a complete understand- 
ing of its relations involves a knowledge of 
all the sciences, including mental and moral 
philosophy; indeed a knowledge of far 
more than man has yet discovered in the 
realm of either matter or mind.” 

Tracing the fact of inheritance, as ob- 
served in plants and animals, with their 
physiological effects, and thence up to the 
study of psychological heredity, the speaker 
said: ‘‘It is less than a hundred years since 
this study has been pursued in a scientific 
manner, with the view of discovering the 
laws that govern it.” ‘Examples of inheri- 
tance are under our own observation every 
day. Muscular energy is inherited, also the 
characteristics of fecundity and longevity.” 
Memory and imagination are shown very 
clearly to be transmissible by the history of 
art. ‘The active faculties are also trans- 
mitted in combination, as is seen in states- 
men, great commanders, ete. Every nation 
has a character of its own. The modern 
French show many of the traits of the an- 
cient Gauls. The backbone of the English 
character to-day is found in the qualities 
that distinguish the Saxons in their native 
marshes.” Considering, then, the fact of 
heredity as proved, the question arises, are 
there any laws governing it, or are these all 
isolated cases, resulting from the working 
of the laws?” ‘Ribot’ was quoted as giv- 
ing four laws—‘‘Direct heredity; Reversion- 
al; Collateral; Premarital.”’ Instances of 
each law being fully attested, and other 
laws brought to bear on the question, such 
as co-equal heredity, prenatal heredity, and 
initial heredity ;” the latter called by some 
the law of ‘‘spontaneity.” 

In summing up this very comprehensive 
subject, Mrs. Currier stated: ‘‘The perfect 
health (and in this word I include all of its 
original meaning, wholeness and_ holiness) 
of the whole organism, requires the devel- 
opment of all the faculties of our threefold 
nature. In this development, all the laws 
of theso-called natural world and the seven 
laws of heredity come to help. Leta hus- 
band and wife of the present average con- 
ditions live in obedience to all these laws, 
and the conservative power of heredity 
under the tenth, fourth, sixth and seventh 
laws, will start their offspring on a higher 
plane than their own, in spite of previous 
ancestral influence, for through all heredity 
runs the beneficent law that adhesion to 
the normal type is more powerful than re- 
version to an abnormal one. Let their chil- 
dren pursue the same course of obedience, 
and mary in the same plane, and what an 
uplifting would come in the course of a cen- 


tury! Harriet Cissy, M. D. 
—*>e 


AN UNFOUNDED STATEMENT. 


Epirors JouRNAL:—In a late paper, you 
quote, in Notes and News, from a libelous 
article put forth in a Cleveland paper. No 
one in this county has refused to pay taxes 
for ‘‘non-representation;’ no one has dis- 
charged such tax or any tax. A lady was 
most willfuily maligned here, but she was 
perfectly willing to pay her taxes, subject to 
the same regulations as men, but not inclin- 
ed to submit to impudence which an Asses- 
sor would not dare offer any man in the na- 
tion, perhaps being all the more ready to be 
offensively officious because he was a bitter 
hater of Woman Suffrage, malicious besides 
in deed and word LIBERTY. 

S. Newbury, Geauga Uo., O., May 1, 1878. 

eR EN ee 
RELIEF FROM UNREPRESENTED 
TAXATION, 


Epitors JouRNAL:—We have the satis- 
faction to teil you that Judge Calhoun, of 
the Common Pleas Court of Hartford, has 
had principle and courage to decide accord- 
ing to law, in favor of two defenceless wo- 
men, against the Glastonbury collector, 
though the collector has a majority of the 
voters of the town to uphold him in his law- 
less career. The judgment given against 
him for illegal charges was $9.62, and costs, 
$20.79, the whole $30.41, which, together 
with his lawyer’s fees, will, we hope, con- 
strain him to treat women civilly in future. 

We have just heard that the town officials 
intend to ‘‘let us alone” by adding the 
twelve per cent interest to our taxes yearly. 
This, they should have done in the first 
place, instead of selling uurcows, for, until 
then, we had not refused to pay taxes. We 
were told this morning that they say the 
town has lost a thousand dollars by us. 
They have caused us a good deal more ex- 
pense than that, and, let them use us worse, 
as long as iife and health are spared, we do 
not mean to give up our principles. We 





did not begin this turmoil which has caused 
us so much vexation, neither can we see 
that we have deserved such lawless and out- 
rageous treatment from our native town, 
which we have always endeavored to serve | 
in good faith. 

We have received the JouRNAL this even- 
ing, and have read Sarah E. Wall’s capital 
letter. We must give her the premium for 
sound principles and perseverance in resist- 
ance to taxation without representation. 
Twenty years has she resisted, and we only 
between four and five, also there are two of 
us and she is alone. To besure, the pecun- 
iary loss has been greater to us, but we feel, 
as she does, that we cannot yield to wrong, 
for it has not yet taken half of what we are 
worth, and we may not live to see the end 
of the other half. 

JULIA AND ABBY SMITH. 

Glastonbury, Ct., May 7, 1878. 


oe 
ANOTHER WOMAN SUFFRAGE VICTORY 
IN NEW YORK. 


The New York State Convention of Pro- 
hibitionists was held in Albany, April 24. 
The following resolution was offered: 


Resolved, That we favor the enfranchisement of 
Woman, as a means by which she can, through legis- 
lative yp protect herself and all interests 
from the fatal consequences of the drink-traffic. 





This gave rise to a discussion, which 
lasted an hour and a half, but it was finally 
carried by a large majority. 

It is a supreme satisfaction to me, to 
know who of these politicians really are in 
favor of Woman Suffrage and who are not, 
and, so far as lies in my power, I intend to 
let the world know just how many friends 
we have in this great battle for justice, and 
to show no quarter to a traitor or policy- 
dodger. lt is these very discussions which 
reveal the truth. 

There are a great many politicians who 
claim to believe in Woman Suffrage, who 
would fight valiantly against the insertion of 
a plank favoring it in the platform of their 
party, and I would not give a fiddle-stick 
for the pretensions of such a many Many 
such, to my certain and personal knowledge, 
have signed the Sixteenth Amendment Pe- 
titions. At the Albany Convention, a great 
deal was said as to the relationship of Wo- 
man Suffrage to Temperance, and about the 
“burdening” of the Prohibition party with 
side-issues, &c. If anything under the sun 
makes your humble correspondent indig- 
nant, it is to call Woman Suffrage a ‘‘Side 
issue.” It is the issue of the day, to which 
all others must bow. Thank the Lord, there 
was one man at the convention who had 
the courage to say so! 

Ellery T. Marsh, of Herkimer County, 
said that Woman Suffrage was the first is- 
sue, and that the legal prohibition of the 
liquor traffic would never be accomplished 
without it. 

Walter Farrington, of Poughkeepsie, pre- 
sented the minority report, (standing alone 
in a committee of five on platform) against 
the resolution favoring Woman Suffrage, 
and he requested that it be stricken out. 
This gentleman has for two successive years 
signed the Sixteenth Amendment Petition. 

W. W. Gunnison, the Secretary of the 
Convention, said, that the only difference 
between Mr. Farrington and himself was 
this: both professed to believe in Woman 
Suffrage, while one put his belief into prac- 
tice; the other did not. 

Mrs. Jane T. Welton, of Poughkeepsie, 
being called upon to speak, arose amid 
great enthusiasm, and gave to the temper- 
ance politicians of New York a graphic and 
straight-forward account of their vacillating 
manceuvers, since the organization of the 
Prohibition party, in relation to Woman 
Suffrage; of the need of Woman's Enfran- 
chisement for the success of the temperance 
cause, &c., Ke. 

Miss Emma 38. Allen, who has been lec- 
turing in the interest of Prohibition for 
some time, said that she was too weary to 
say much, but that she endorsed every word 
that Mrs. Welton had said, and that if the 
resolution was not adopted, she should feel 
that she had been deceived by the State 
Prohibition party. 

Rev. John W. Harlan, a minister who 
has abandoned his calling to labor for tem- 
perance, and who is at present engaged by 
the National Prohibition Alliance, said, 
that if that resolution had not been adopted 
he would have ceased to work forthe party. 
He had been a Woman Suffragist since a 
boy. His mother was as capable of hand- 
ling political questions as his father, if not 
more so. 

O. O. Reid, of Canandaigua, said that al- 
most every body in the western part of the 
State of New York believed in Woman Suf- 
frage. 

Among New York Prohibitionists we 
may count many warm friends tothe cause. 
Thos. W. Organ, of New York City, gave 
to Mary A Livermore the credit of the large 
majority vote in Massachusetts, naming her 
as the leader of the Prohibition party. 

A prominent gentleman from Poughkeep- 
sie, a delegate to the convention, was there 
with his notes, (a man opposed to Woman’s 
Enfranchisement) but did not get a chance 
to use them. That God may pity and open 
the eyes of otherwise good men, ‘‘who, 
having eyes, see not” the great injustice 
done Woman, is the prayer of 

HELEN M. Lover. 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y., May 5, 1878. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 
“H. H.” has one of her “Bits of Travel 
at Home” in the May Seribner, entitled 
“Little Rose and the House of the Snowy 
Range.”’ The scene is in Colorado. 


On our inside page will be found an excel- 
lent letter from the Toledo Woman Suffrage 
Association, in reply to Mrs. Dahlgren 
against Woman Suffrage. Don’t fail to 
read it. 

There are now seventy-two postmistresses 
in the United States, one of whom, Miss 
Nina Hodges, in the Des Moines post-office, 
is said to have handled and paid out four 
million dollars. 


For the first time in Holland, the degree 
of Doctor of Medicine has been conferred 
on a lady, Miss Aletta Jacobs, who has an- 
nounced her intention to practice medi- 
cine at Amsterdam, 


The U. $8. Supreme Court has just de- 
cided a case which involved the opinion 
that the proper construction of the eight- 
hour law is that it contemplates only eight 
hours’ pay for eight hours’ work. 


The Senate of Massachusetts, last Tues- 
day, refused by a vote of 15 to 12, to pass to 
a third reading the bill to prohibit the use 
of the gag in the State penal institutions. 
The sweat box has been ruled out, but the 
gag is still to be kept. 

South Carolina compares favorably with 
Massachusetts in the relative pay of her 
male and female teachers. The average 
monthly wages paid to teachers (exclusive 
of the city of Charleston) is—to males, 
$28.32; to females, $26.87. 

Gen. Butler, it is said, means to run for 
governor of Massachusetts next fall,as green- 
back and labor reform candidate. He talks 
of starting a new daily paper. If successful, 
he will probably be the candidate of the 
new ‘National’ party for the Presidency 
in 1880. 

The Woman's Free Bible College, in Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., inaugurated a new series of 
lectures, last Sunday,on ‘‘The Newest Phases 
of the Oldest Themes.” Rev. Dr. Park, 
rector of Christ Church, delivered the first 
in the series. Topic, ‘‘The woman of the 
Bible, and the woman of the Period.” 


One of Miss Anna E. Dickinson’s brothers 
--the Rev. Edwin Dickinson—died at Pitts- 
ton, on Saturday. Just before his death, 
he begged to have some one sing to him, 
and Miss Emma Abbott, who had just ar- 
rived in the town, was summoned, and 
cheered his last moments by her voice. 


If the Police Commission bill passes, 
Boston is secured to the control of decent 
men for the next three years, especially as 
regards the Police force, for Mayor Pierce 
will appoint three good men, and they can- 
not be removed except by a two-thirds vote 
of each branch of the city government.— 
IT, I, Faxon. 


The African Methodists, of the Baltimore 
Conference, have issued a forcible protest 
against the discrimination of the school 
laws of Maryland in regard to the colored 
race. Their children are excluded from 
the white schools and placed under a sepa- 
rate system of instruction, and yet are not 
allowed colored teachers. This action is the 
subject of their vigorous denunciation. 


Jonathan Walker, ‘‘the man with the 
branded hand,” and the subject of Whitti- 
er’s poem, ‘‘The Branded Hand,” died, Mon- 
day, in Lake Harbor, Mich. He was born, 
March 22, 1799. He was noted as a strong 
anti-slavery man, and lectured against 
slavery most of the time from 1845 to 1849. 
He spent several years of his life at sea, 
was captured by a pro-slavery party in 
Florida, in 1844, imprisoned one year, and 
put in the pillory and branded ‘‘S, 8.” 
(slave stealer) in the right hand. 

The Rev. James Freeman Clarke has col- 
lected a number of his ‘‘Memorial and 
sibliographical Sketches” into a volume of 
that title, to be published by Houghton, 
Osgood & Co. Among the contents are 
papers on Governor Andrew, James Free- 
man, Charles Sumner, Theodore Parker, 
Dr. Samuel G. Howe, William Ellery Chan- 
ning, Dr. Gannett, Samuel J. May, Dr. 
Susan Dimmock, George D. Prentice, and 
George Keats, besides others on the elder 
Booth, Shakespeare, and Rousseau. 


Tne aid of legislation is invoked to put a 
stop to the use of the gag, sweat-box, and 
other ‘‘instruments of torture,” in the penal 
institutions of Massachusetts. It may seem 
strange that these barbarous appliances have 
been tolerated by the super-refined and 
ultra-cultured people of that commonwealth 
till this late day; but the exculpatory fact 
is, their time and attention has been so 
much occupied with wrongs and outrages 
in other sections that they have had no con- 
venient season to attend to their little mat- 
ters at home.— Washington Post. 


In the woman suffrage debate before the 
Rhode Island House, the fact was brought 
out that the aggregate amount of property 
taxed to unmarried women and widows in 
the State is $20,212,533 or 7.7 per cent of 

263,027,345, the total valuation. The 
number of these tax-paying women is 4477, 
and the average property to each woman is 
$4510. The Jargest amount on which any 





one of them is taxed is $756,700, owned by 
a Providence woman, and thirty other wid- 
ows or unmarried women in the city pay 
taxes on property averaging $400,000 to 
each. 

The new ‘National Party” has failed to 
endorse Suffrage for women, but affirms 
that it must not be abridged in the case of 
men. Yet it adopts as one of its resolu- 
tions a ‘‘Prohibition of the employment of 
female labor in occupations detrimental to 
health or morality, and equalization of wo- 
men’s wages with those of men where equal 
service is performed,” and prescribes ‘‘eight 
hours for the present as a legal working-day, 
and prompt punishment of all violations.”’ 
The coolness with which men undertake to 
say when and where women may work, and 
how much they shall be paid, is nothing 
short of impudence. 


News has reached us of a painful accident 
which befell Miss Anna Gardner, of Nan- 
tucket, in Brooklyn, last week. Miss Gard- 
ner had been visiting her nephew, Cromwell 
G. Macy, Esq., in that city, and was walk- 
ing out on Lee Avenue, when a horse sud- 
denly backing startled the lady, and turn- 
ing suddenly she fell upon the hard con- 
crete, turning her foot under her and split- 
ting her hip bone. She was taken to Mr. 
Macy’s residence, where she has the very 
best of surgical aid. The fracture is a seri- 
ous one, and will confine Miss Gardner to 
the house for several months before she can 
be moved. Her many friends will regret to 
learn of this accident. 


In Washington, May 5, a very well- 
dressed woman, evidently educated, and a 
good speaker, appeared on Pennsylvania 
Avenue, and made an earnest communistic 
speech. She attracted a large crowd, and 
treated it to a fluent address upon the prin- 
cipal questions which are now discussed by 
the Commune. She had the arguments 
of Ben Butler and Voorhees on money at 
her tongue’s end, and she in turn arraigned 
the banks, railroads, and other great corpo- 
rations, and Congress. She declared thui 
the American Commune is already strongly 
organized and rapidly increasing in numbers 
in all cities East and West, and that it in- 
tends to overthrow the banks and corpora- 
tions through Congress, and, if that is im. 
possible, to overthrow Congress itself. 
Her speech was calm in tone, but most in- 
cendiary in language. 


A quiet company lately gathered at the 
residence of the Hon. A. P. Kelley, Chica- 
go, to witness the baptism of a little daugh- 
ter of Dr. H. A. Reynolds. Among those 
present was Miss Frances E. Willard, who 
came from Michigan to see the ceremony 
performed. The Rt. Rev., the Bishop. 
Charles Edward Cheney officiated, and Mr. 
E. W. Kelley and Mrs, Jane M. Geddes, of 
Adrian, Mich., acted as sponsors for the 
child. The baby is a beautiful, rosy-check- 
ed little girl, who submitted to the applica- 
tion of the cold water bravely. She is sev 
en months old, and was born in Adrian 
The doctor says she isa ‘‘temperance baby,’ 
and is certainly one to be proud of. She 
was named Suzanne Willard, after the well- 
known lady reformer, A little Lenten lunch 
wound up the affair, which was very pleas- 
ant in every particular. 


One of the many silent but sure indica- 
tions of Woman’s increasing influence in 
American politics, is shown in the adoption 
by many first class daily papers of a ‘‘Wo- 
man’s department.” The St. Louis Saturday 
Heening Post has adopted this new feature, 
which is entitled ‘‘The Home,” and an- 
nounces that it will specially labor to ad- 
vance the interests of women. For some 
years the Chicago J/nter-Ocean has had a 
similar department, entitled ‘“The Woman’s 
Kingdom,” edited by Mrs. Elizabeth Boyn- 
ton Harbert. In like manner, Mrs. Dever 
eaux-Blake is a regular contributor on the 
subject of Woman Suffrage to the New 
York Heening Telegram. She furnishes 
about a column a week to that paper. As 
it has a circulation of some 60,000 copies, 
this brings the subject to the notice of many 
persons who would not read a journal de- 
voted only to this reform. 


The ‘‘Subjection of Women” was the 
subject of discussion at a recent meeting 
of the Social Democrats of Berlin. Herr 
Paul, a stonemason, laid stress upon the 
historical appearance of ‘‘great she-regents”’ 
upon the stage of politics—Zenobia, Eliza- 
beth of England, Maria Theresa, and others, 
—as a proof of the capacity of women for 
sharing in the functions of State. After 
he had demonstrated that Man and Woman 
ought to be equalized in their political and 
social relations, and that it was monstrous 
that a wife should be regarded as the servant 
of the husband, one young lady said, “It 
would be far better if the wife were the 
husband!” Frau Manzius declared that if 
women attained their political majority in 
the State, they would make short work of 
two of the greatest of social evils—prosti- 
tution and war. Many men feared that if 
the sexes were equalized, they might have to 
knit stockings and see to the children. 
while their wives were fighting to obtain 
seat in the Reichstag. If the woman were 
wiser than the man, she thought that such 
an arrangement would be quite according 
to nature and justice.—W. Y. Tribune. 
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UTILIZATIUN OF BABIES. 


BY PETROLEUM V. NASBY. 


It wuz Tupper, I believe, the immortal 
Tupper, wich wrote, ‘‘A babe in a well is a 
housespring of pleasure.” I like Tupper, 
for ther ain't no nonsense about him. His 
poetry is ez easy to reed ez proze, and he 
never goes meandrin off out uv the grasp uv 
the intelleck uv the most humble. You 
kin digest Tupper ez easy ez you kin pum- 
kin pie. But I didn’t intend to stray off 
into the field uv criticism. 

Babies wuz allus my espeshl avershun. 
A baby is a thing to be taken care uv, not a 
thing to take care of anybody else. Babies 
are expensive, and he who has his quiver 
full uv that kind uv arrers, must expeck to 
devote hisself religiously to them, and by 
jist so much neglect hisself. Taking care 
uv others and neglectin myself was never 
my best holt. I am well adapted to bein 
taken care uv. 

It wuz, therefore, with feelins uv pro- 
found disgust I saw the first uv the Nasbys 
impendin. I didn’t like it. I objected to 
it not only on akount uv myself, but on 
Maria’s the wife uv my buzm. That excel- 
lent woman wuz a milliner, and I felt that 
it wuz enuff for her to take care uv me, 
without hevin piled onto her the burden uv 
another; and besides, woodent the cost uv 
carin for that addishnel one lesson my com- 
forts? lam not selfish. I knowed that a 
woman with a child coodent care for her 
customers and git thro her housekeepin ez 
well with a child ez she cood without. Ez 
it wuz, she cood give her whole time to me 
and the shop—the takin care uv me ez I 
ought to be cared for. I murmured. 

‘*My deer,” said Mariar (it was the fust, 
and she was still lovin,) ‘My deer, it’s a 
fine boy, and can’t you take some comfort in 
the refleckshun that in your declinin years 
yoo will hev some one to leen upon? Think 
of that.” 

‘My deer,” I replide, promptly, ‘‘I ain’t 
a discountin the fucher. The present is 
good enough for me, I thank yoo. A bird 
in the hand is worth a good many in the 
the bush, and I can’t see the pint uv takin 
that boy thro scarlet fever, mumps, measles, 
colic and other diseases incident to child- 
hood, uv paying for books, schoolin, close 
and et setrer, on the hope uv his takin’ care 
uv me in my seer and yaller leef. I hev to 
take the chances uv his bein a billiard player, 
or uv studyin medicin, or turnin reformer, 
or any uv them unprofitable okkepashuns.” 

I sed this to let Mariar know that I wuz 
displeased, so that she would be more keer- 
ful to please me in everything else. 

But what she sed sunk deep into my heart 
all the same. Ef John, wich is wat we 
named the boy, shood grow up and shood 
inherit the disposishun uv his sainted 
mother, he wood support me, and possibly 
through his earnest efforts I cood go thro 
the balance of the valley and shadder in com- 
parativecomfort. I wuz finally reconciled. 

Time rolled on, and there wuz another 
added to the fold, wich wuz a girl. 

“Mariar,”” wuz my remark, ‘‘this is too 
much. The boy was a incubus, but I hev 
borne it, looking to the fucher. But wat 
kin a girl do? She is a expense from the 
time uv her birth till she gits off your hands. 
Ishudder wen I think wat that puny girl 
will cost us, and wat we hev got to go thro 
on its account.” 

And in a bitter mood I sot down with my 
head in my hands, like one whose future is 
gloomy. Up spoke Mariar once more: 

“My dear, Imogene will grow up into a 
fine woman, and when she is twenty-four—” 

‘‘Why not seventeen?” R 

“Seventeen beit. When she is seventeen 
she will marry arichold man. Yoo kindo 
better out uv a son-in law than yoo kin out 
uv a son, for the son-in-law will be in love 
with the girl, and aman in love kin be 
made to do anything. For your sake, deer, 
I hope all our children will be girls.” 

Agin 1 pondered. It wood not be a bad 
thing to hev a rich son-in-law, to whom you 
cood go and borrer ten dollars every time 
yoo needed it. Wat son-in-law in this Cris 
chen land wood let his father-in-law, the 
awthor of his wife’s bein’, go dry for the 
lack of a few paltry dollars?) And besides 
if he didn’t like it, and saw any chance uv 
the old man’s drinkin’ hisself to deth, he 
wood hasten that conclushen. Wata glori- 
ous deth! I accepted the dawter and bore 
Mariar’s increest labors to pervide for it, 
with resignashun. 

Need I narrate how one follered another 
in rapid successhun—how the number in- 
creest till there wuz ten uv them, and how 
eagerly I looked forred to the time when I 
shood rest from Mariar’s labers and sit down 
under their vines and fig trees and enjoy life. 

It wuz a terrible strain on Mariar, and I 
sympathized with her. The children cost 
money ez well ez labor. Them children 
cost me ez follers: . 
Board my mother-in-law three weeks, for, 


DD c.ht it caeetehcieDhsnasthe ees vecdavavee 18 00 
Medikle attendance, each...... ........ ..... 500 
Soothin Syrups, carminative balsams, camfor 

Se MI Ns cw ckeetedds oscdcccoveseseues 30 00 
IR sg vaccckceciscvsnkee onsidsas 3 00 
String uv beads for child...................... 10 
Loss uv wife's services for three weeks. ...... 40 00 
Clothin, schoolin and medikle attendance, et 

cettery, till they cood browse for theirselves 

SEs xekedate: Seakdeeebessddees6  sacvedced 500 00 


Multiply this by ten, and you hev the com- 
fortable sum uv $9000, wich these addi- 


shuns to the census substracted frum Mari 
ar’s earnings, wich wuz just that amount 
taken frum me. But ez it wuz goin on, I 
never rebelled or murmured. Ez 1 looked 
at John I remarkt to myself. ‘‘Yoo will be 
a lawyer and will win distinkshen and fees. 
That distinkshion I will share and the fees 
likewise. Mariar yoo shell marry well, and 
your husband will be my prop and stay. 
Sammy I destined for the ministry, Tom for 
bankin, and the others, down to the girl in 
the cradle, I had arranged in my mind's 
eye so ez to make me an incum. 

Ez I looked over them children I felt 
rich. I looked upon them ez an investment, 
better than life inshoorance or savings banks. 
The luv uv a child for its parent is more 
certain than bank or life inshoorance. They 
may break, but nacher can’t be wiped out 
nohow, and is certain to endoor. And in 
most States there is a law compellin chil- 
dren to take keer uv their parents, whether 
they want to or not. 

Andso communin with myself I let Mariar 
work for them children ez much as she 
chose to. I found myself lookin with so- 
lissitood on them offsprings, and I saw to it 
that they wuz kept in good condishen and 
not exposed to any disease that wuz likely 
to prove fatle. My solissitood went so far 
on one oceashun, when one uv em waz ill I 
actilly went and split oven wood rather than 
let Mariar drop that child and do it herself, 
wich had alluz ben her dooty and privilege. 

A father’s luv is the most techin thing in 
nacher. Hundreds ov nites hev I laid in 
bed and permitted Mariar to git up for cat- 
nip tea, when I really needed sleep, and her 
arisin disturbed me; and the warm water I 
hev allowed that woman to bring from the 
kitchen, nites, for them children, would 
never be bleeved. Like a troo father, I 
mede sacrifices forthem children. I felt the 
dooty uv economisin that they might enjoy 
advantages, and to that end I sternly re- 
foozed to let Meriar pay for a pew in the 
church she belonged to, and at once cut 
off her annooal subscripshen to the Furrin 
Mishnary Society. 

“‘Mariar,” I remarkt, pintin at the ten, 
“the heathen is not only at our door, but 
they are inside thereof.” 

Well wood it hev bin for me ef I hed 
never allowed myself to be over persuaded 
in this matter. Mariar sunk under the 
labor uv carin for them children, and went 
to her long home, despite the advice I had 
given her for twenty-five years concernin 
the proper management uv em. I drop a 
teer to the memry uv that excellent pervider 
—she was my stay for a quarter uv a centry. 
My second wuz better lookin, but the minit 
she wuz married she closed the shop (I have 
alluz married milliners), and insisted on my 
supportin her. My third wuz weakly—I 
wuz took in with her—and couldent work. 
Wat a contrast! Mariar frekently put a 
morgage on her fixters to supply the father 
uv her children with the necessaries uv life. 
Alas! them fixters are all gone, this many a 


yeer. 
Time rolled on, and Tom reached the age 


uv twenty-two and wuz admitted to the 
bar and got into a good practis. Now, I 
sed to myself, 1 shel reap my reward. The 
first fee Tom got I promptly asked him for 
ten dollars, wich wuz to hev bin the first 
drop uv the golden shower that wuz to fol- 
ler. Tom looked at me a expression that 
boded me no good, and turned on his heel 
and walked away. Not a dollar wood he 
give me, tho he did squander some uv his 
money on his younger brothers and sisters, 
and aboosed me one day for not givin em a 
better chance. He wuz hard-harted and 
ungrateful. 

Imogene did marry a rich old man at 
eighteen and moved in a brillyant speer. 
Confidently | approached her husband on 
the subject uv taking up my abode with 
them and passin my declinin years in com- 
fort, but he remarked he'd see me further 
furst, and he wuz ekally onreasonable on 
the subject uv temporary releef. Finally 
he informed me that he didn’t marry me, 
and Imogene quite agreed with him, and 
I departed sick. 

Looiser married a week-minded young 
man, from whom I cood hev borrowed 
money, but for the insurmounteable fact he 
didn’t hey none and never did. He wanted 
to return to the parental roof, but L indig- 
nantly declined. 

Joolius got to be a mechanie, but he hed 
his own family to support, and Abner laffed 
me to scorn when I came upon him, in- 
sistin that he wood do ez much for me ez 
I hed ever did for him. 

Samyool, from whom I did expect suthin, 
flouted and jeered at me, and when I in- 
sistid and talked uv parentle authority and 
sich, absolutely threatened me with a brick. 

Melindy, my fifth, got to be a milliner, 
and never married. Ez a last resort, I pro- 
posed to live with her, and take charge of 
her biziness, as I had a large experience. 
‘*Excuse me,” wuz her hartlis remark. ‘I 


ain’t ma.” 
And so I wuz cast off from all of em. 


The memry uv their mother riz up like a 
wall between them and me and them ez 
shood hev cared for me ez she did. 

And so on down. They showed great 
alacrity in gittin away from me, and a in- 
disposishen to return wich I never cood ac- 
count for. In speekin of the family they 


their mother, wich didn’t need it, but they 
didn’t reveer me, wich did need it, a particle. 
Then I realized— 

“Flow sharper then a serpent’s tooth it is 

To hev a thanklis child.” 

My children are most all uv em in fair 
circumstances, and their children are well 
clad and well cared for. Lam a lonely old 
man, dependin’ for a subsistence on my 
borrowin’ capassity among strangers, a pre- 
carious and disagreeable method uv livin’. 
My investment didn’t pay. The $6,000 that 
them children cost my various wives wood, 
ef I hed it now, give me a decent inkum, 
and enable me to live in comparative com- 
fort. It wuz the mistake uv my life, and 
I am too old to begin agin. And so life 
is to mee a weary dreem, and my fucher 
is overcast with leaden clouds thro’ which 
I see norift. May heaven forgive my wives 
and my unnacheral offspring. 

Si 


A HAZED STUDENT'S DEVICE. 


In 1831-2 some of the law-and-order stu- 
dents of Bowdoin College undertook to 
stop all hazing and other like irregularities. 
They sometimes used ‘‘carnal weapons,” 
and used them pretty effectively, too, to the 
grief of those who considered hazing a di- 
vine institution and all who interfered with 
itas having no rights which a hazer was 
bound to respect. Some circumstances 
made one of the leaders of the anti-hazing 
party especially obnoxious, and he was 
warned that some terrible vengeance would 
be executed upon him by a league formed 
for that purpose. He was not easily fright- 
ened; and he did not even think it necessa- 
ry to take special precautions. One night, 
about midnight, seven of the hazers broke 
into his room and seized him in his sleep. 
It did not take him long to wake up sufli- 
ciently to comprehend the situation. Re- 
sistance was useless, He instantly decided 
to play ‘‘possum” and feign death. He 
was borne down two flights of stairs with a 
rush, in no gentle hands, and with many a 
wrench and bruise, tothe pump. But he 
never moved; he lay perfectly limp in their 
hands, The device succeeded. When they 
reached the pump one of the assailants ex- 
claimed: ‘‘He is dead;” the frightened 
students dropped him on the ground and 
fled. The sight of the pump and the wet 
platform revived the dead, and he arose and 
pursued the fleeing students. Fear added 
wings to their flight; they were all masked 
and they all made good their escape. He 
went back to bed and being naturally un- 
excitable and cool, he went to sleep, woke 
later than usual, ate his breakfast, and went 
about his usual business, taking no notice 
of the affair. The students held a college 
meeting and passed strong resolutions com- 
mendatory of his course and character, and 
condemning the perpetrators of the act as 
unworthy of college fellowship. But they 
were unknown, and the college Faculty 
was unable to take any action in the prem- 
ises, even if it had been minded to do so. 
What wereits inclination, or whether it had 
any, we do not know. 

The student, however, had decided what 
course he would pursue before he went to 
sleep that eventful night, and he was well 
satisfied with his decision. He has shown 
in after life in many a critical emergency, 
the same coolness and the same resoluteness 
of purpose which served him then. For 
six weeks he absolutely refused to talk 
about the affair even to his most intimate 





friends. Every one thought it buried for- 
ever. In consequence the actors became 


communicative. They “leaked.” The stu- 
dent waited and watched till his evidence 
was accumulated and convincing. Then 
one morning, he waited on a lawyer in the 
town and desired to retain him for a crimi- 
nal case of assault and battery. The law- 
yer was at first inclined to pooh-pooh at 
him. The student pressed the question: 
Is it an assault and battery to break into a 
man’s room at night and carry him forcibly 
down stairs to pump on him? Is it an of- 
fense against the laws of the State? Is there 
any puvishment provided for such an of- 
fense? Will you take the retainer? Or 
shall it go to the lawyer over the way? The 
case was taken, the warrants were issued, 
the seven perpetrators were all arrested—if 
we are not mistaken, were marched out of 
their recitation room—one morning by the 
Constable; and seventeen collegians were 
summoned as witnesses to prove the facts. 
The whole college was in an uproar; the 
excitement extended throughout the town, 
and we venture to say that the office of the 
Justice of the Peace was never thronged 
before or since by a more interested and ex 
cited crowd. 

The Justice adjourned the case for two 
weeks to give time for the employment of 
able counsels. Lawyers were retained for 
the defense from Portland. But when they 
knew the facts they advised their clients 
that there was no defense. They were 
guilty; they would be convicted; they must 
be sentenced. The court would have no op- 
tion. There was no escape except in the mer- 
cy of the prosecutor. They offered to pay 
him for the damage done. He replied that he 
wanted no money; he simply wanted to 
punish a great wrong and to prevent its 
repetition upon others. At length, thor 
oughly frightened, the hazers signed a con- 








wuz alluz profoose in reverin the memry of 


fession, which was publicly read in the col- 





lege chapel, and paid all the costs of the 
prosecution. The case was discontinued; 
so was hazing in that college, and for that 
period of its history. Some of the most 
distinguished citizens of Maine took pains 
to thank the student for thus proving that 
law was supreme in college as out of it. 
The student himself is now a leading Pro- 
fessor in one of our theological seminaries. 
—Christian Union. 
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ARTIFICIAL BUTTER. 





The principal oleomargarine factory—pos- 
sibly the only one in New York, is at the 
foot of Forty-Eight Street, North River. 
There is another factory in Philadelphia and 
there is also one in Baltimore. The New 
York concern employs over 200 men, and 
has to run at its full producing power in or- 
der to supply the demand. Contracts are 
made with nearly all the slaughter-houses to 
supply beef-fat, and sometimes as much as 
200,000 pounds of this is handled in one day. 
The fat is thrown into immense vats, each 
holding 20,000 pounds, and thoroughly 
cleansed of all impurities which might at- 
tach to it in the slaughter-houses or en route 
to the factory. The parts suitable for use 
are then carefully picked vut and subjected 
to another cleansing, after which they go to 
a chopping-machine. This machine slashes 
and grinds the fat till all the oil cells are 
torn open, and the oil, which forms the basis 
of the oleomargarine, runs through metal 
slides into large kettles. These stand in 
scalding water, and as the fat runs in it is 
kept slowly stirred by machinery. The heat 
causes a gradual melting, and when this is 
completed and the oil and stearine have be- 
come separated from all other matter and 
risen to the surface, they are drawn off into 
smaller kettles, where they are allowed to 
cool. Inthe cooling process the stearine 
becomes granular, and it is afterwards sub- 
jected to a compression which squeezes all 
the oil fromit. The oil is now ready for 
churning, but it is first drawn off into a 
large tank, where it is kept until the steam 
churns are ready to receive it. Before the 
churning process takes place, a certain pro- 
portion of pure country milk, say about one 
part to five—and also a vegetable coloring 
matter, whichis perfectly harmless, are add- 
ed, or placed in the churn with the oil. 
After churning milk and oil together about 
thirty minutes, the contents of the churn are 
poured out upon ice, which is arranged in 
wooden boxes, and in ten seconds the whole 
mass looks like the most delicious butter, 
It is next placed in a butter worker and 
kneaded until all the buttermilk is pressed 
out and a proper proportion of salt is mixed 
throughout. The process of manufacture 
is now completed, and the oleomargarine 
is packed in tubs and ready for the market. 
No one examining it would suspect that it is 
not genuine butter, and so far as flavor goes 
it certainly is a much better article than 
most of the butter that issoldin New York. 
As the price is comparatively low, many 
families now use it in preference to the or- 
dinary butter, and with the certificate of 
Professor Chandler to recommend it, there 
is nodoubt that the consumption of oleomar- 
garine will rapidly increase. 

ede 


THE SWEDES AT HOME. 








The Swedes are a simple-hearted, laugh- 
ter-loving people, and they make as much 
as possible of their short summer.  Gote- 
borg abounds in commercial enterprises of 
every sort, full of ships, canals and factories 
—a busy, unpoetic life, relievedon Sundays 
by theatres and operas, to which everybody 
goesas a matter of course. I remember a 
delightful evening passed in one of the 
pleasant gardens, whilea band played sooth- 
ingly and the long light fell out over luxu- 
riant green shrubberies and bewildering 
flowers—a garden full of happy people, full 
of asort of old Greek Anacreontic spirit, 
sweet and sunny as any picnic party in Italy. 
It isin these brilliant bits of summer that 
the Swedes lay up stores of sunshine for 
the long and relentless winter—a winter 
which is a sort of hyperborean twilight il- 
lumined by the dazzling shadow-dance of 
the aurora borealis. 

The Swedes are constitutionally sunny- 
tempered. There is lurking in their con- 
stitution that drop of golden light which 
transforms a dew-drop into a lens—a high- 
ly imaginative, sociable, sensuous people, 
supplementing their bleak climate by every 
resource of art and culture. Swedish poe- 
try abounds in rich pictorial effects, and yet 
it has the silvery spirituality of the most un- 
sensuous German ballad. 

The part of Sweden in which Goteborg 
lies is full of grain and green fields, and a 
culture so soft and luxurious that it reminds 
one of parts of France. The country is 
mountainous, but everywhere up the moun- 
tains there run curving valleys full of rye 
and wheat that leave behind their lines of 
sinuous and suggestive green. There are a 
South and a North to Sweden as different 
as the South and the North with us. The 
Lapps and Finns in the extreme North 
dream of this, to them, delicious Arcadia of 
the South of Sweden as of something fairy- 
like and unattainable. In the North life is 
so hard, so bitter, so hopeless: it is a life 
shared with wolves, bears and reindeer—-a 
life that reduces people to live on the ground 
bark of trees, grovel in huts two-thirds of 

. 





the year, and become stunted, abject and 
mserable. For centuries—and centuricg 
strangely near ours—those northern provin 
ces were strongholds of paganism. The 
vivid hereditary prejudices of the Finns and 
Lipps crop out in sharp controversies with 
the Swedes and Norwegians. A Swedish or 
Norwegian woman who marries one of 
these people has to learn his language, there 
being sounds in the Scandinavian, simple 
as these sounds are, unpronounceable to the 
mountaineers.—Alfred T. Bacon in Lippin. 
colt sfor February. 
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THE MOST STUPENVDOUS WORK OF HUManN 
HANDS, 





The Great Wall of China was measured 
in many places by Mr. Unthank, an Amerj 
can engineer lately engaged on a survey for 
a Chinese railway. His measurements give 
the height at 18 feet, and a width on top of 
15 feet. Every few hundred yards there ig 
a tower of 24 feet square and from 20 to 45 
feet high. The foundation of the wall ig 
solid granite. Mr. Unthank brought with 
him a brick from the wall, which is sup 
posed to have been made 200 years before 
the time of Christ. In building this im. 
mense stone fence to keep out the Tartars, 
the builders never attempted toavoid moun. 
tains or chasms to save expense. For 1300 
miles the wall goes over plain and mountain, 
and every foot of the foundation is in solid 
granite and the rest of the structure solid 
masonry. In some places the wall is built 
smooth up against the bank or canyons o; 
precipices, where there isa sheer descent of 
1000 feet. Small streams are arched over, 
but in the larger streams the wall runs to 
the water’s edge and a tower is built on each 
side. On the top of the wall there are 
breastworks or defences facing in and out 
so the defending force can pass from one 
tower to the other without being exposed 
toany enemy from either side. To caleu- 
late the time of building or cost of this wall 
is beyond human skill. So far as the mag- 
nitude of the work is concerned, it sur 
passes everything in ancient or modern times 
of which there is any trace. The pyramids 


of Egypt are nothing compared to it. 
*oe- 


GRAIN BY GRAIN. 





It is a singular fact that most fortunes 
have been laid on very small foundations, 
A great merchant was accustomed to tell 
his many clerks that he laid the founda- 
tions of his property, when he used to chop 
wood at twenty-five cents a cord. When- 
ever he was tempted to squander a quarter 
he would say, ‘‘There goes acord of wood.” 
He learned in early years a lesson in practi- 
cal economy. 

An old woman had been seen for years 
hanging about the wharves, where vessels 
were loaded and unloaded in New York har 
bor, intent on picking up the grains of coffee, 
corn, rice, ete., that were by chance scatter- 
ed on the piers. The other day she was 
badly hurt by some bags of grain falling on 
her. The kind merchants took up a purse 
for old Rosa and sent her to her home in 
Hoboken, in charge of an officer. What 
was his surprise to find that the neat and 
handsomely furnished cottage was the prop- 
erty of the old grain picker. She had lit- 
erally built and furnished it, as the coral 
workers do their homes, grain by grain. 

Do not be discouraged though your prof. 
its are small. If you cannot increase the 
income, the only way is to cut down the 
wants. Turn every claim to the best ac- 
count, and as prices go, you will be able to 
geta vast amount of real comfort out of a 
small income. The habits you are forming 
are also of the greatest importance, and may 
be made the foundation stones of a high 
prosperity. — Mrs. M’Conaughy in Young 
People's Comrade, 

———__ oo __—_——_ 
WHY WOMEN SHUULD READ. 


Laying aside the thought of our own rest 
and comfort, let us look a little higher. 
For the children’s sake we must make the 
most of ourselves. Many an unselfish moth- 
er has said, ‘Oh, I cannot take all this time, 
there are so many things to do for the chil- 
dren.” She does not realize that she may 
do more for them in the end by cultivating 
herself than if she spends all her time on 
clothes and cooking. A generosity which 
makes the recipient weak or selfish is not a 
blessing but a curse. Have you not seen 
grown-up sons who snubbed their mother’s 
opinions in the same breath with which 
they called her to bring their slippers? 
The meek little woman has ‘‘trotted around” 
to wait on them so long that they have 
come to think that that is all she is good 
for. Their sisters keep ‘‘Ma” in the back- 
ground because she “‘hasn’t a bit of style,” 
and is ‘‘so uncultivated,” forgetting that 
she has always worn shabby clothes that 
they might wear fine ones; that her hands 
have become horny with hard work that 
theirs might be kept soft and white for the 
piano, and that ske has denied herself books 
and leisure that they might have both. And 
there are other children, too noble for such 
base ingratitude, who feel a keen though 
secret sense of loss as they kiss the dear 
withered cheek and think how much more 
of a woman “mother” might have been if 
she had not shut herself away from the cul- 
ture and sweet companionship of books.— 
Scribner for April. 
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COMMON SENSE IN DRESS. 





“Pinks and blues and lavenders, with 
soft lace ruffs, or snowy linen at neck and 
wrists, cost no more than dingy browns 
and brick reds, collarless and cuffless.’ 

We should like to know how the writer 
of that statement makes it out. I, for one, 
cannot. I know that a pink calico costs no 
more than a dingy brown, but it gets soiled, 
and has to be washed sooner, so the thou- 
sands of wives and mothers who do their 
own work, cannot even afford to wear a 
pink calico. The blues and lavenders were 
‘aid aside when the cares of wifehood and 
motherhood came on. 

Soft ruffles and snowy linens are very be- 
coming, but they do take considerable time, 
for they must be washed and ironed and 
basted, and, even then, baby makes sad 
work with them. I wish that every wo- 
man could afford them, especially those 
who spend their lives in toiling for their 
husbands and children, but hot kitchens 
and babies are not congenial to ruffles nor 
snowy linens. 

So many people who know nothing about 
it, talk as if women were to blame for not 
appearing to better advantage, and, in some 
cases, I suppose they are; but usually I be- 
lieve they deserve more pity than censure. 
For, in the first place, many women who 
live in the country cannot even select their 
own calicoes, and their husband’s tastes vary 
from the pale blue which she makes up for 
her little daughter to the “brick red,” 
which he thinks is ‘‘just what she wants,” 
“neither very light nor very dark.’ And, 
rather than be called ‘‘over particular,” she 
makes up and wears whatever she can get, 
not without wishing, perhaps, that she 
could go to town herself once in a while 
But her husband never thinks of taking 
care of the children and letting her go, even 
if it is only a pound of fence-nails that he 
wants; for, of course, he never goes, except 
‘‘on business;”’ but often she could get all he 
wants, just as well, and could get what she 
needs a great deal better. 

In the second place, the husband, coming 
from hay-making and corn plowing, is not 
always soothed into happiness by the 
snowy ruffles and dainty collars of his wife. 
On the contrary, he is apt to feela little 
aggrieved that she can take time to ‘‘fix up” 
and look so trim, while he toils and sweats 
until he feels much like a wilted cabbage- 
leaf; and woe be to her if she has forgotten 
a patch or a button for his garments in the 
mean time, for keenly sarcastic is his tongue 
upon such occasions. 

When a woman has to work very hard to 
keep her husband out of debt, and her fam- 
ily wholesomely clothed and fed, she is cer- 
tainly excusable for neglecting the little 
dainties of her tollet, and no more to be 
hlamed than is her husband for going to the 
hayfield without blacking his boots and 
putting on a snowy collar. 

How fortunate it is that we are not obliged 
tolive by the books! One says, ‘‘Do not 
buy cheap curtains; wait until you can af- 
ford some nice lace ones,” which would 
mean for some of us, never to have curtains 
it all. Then how useful are the explicit 
directions for the rep and chintz in the 
manufacture of household articles of furni- 
ture, to those who cannot ask their hus- 
bands or fathers for a dollar, but have to 
depend upon cast-off dresses for such things. 

But, luckily, young love is not particular 
whether his chairs are mates or odad-fellows, 
ind does not notice the incongruity between 
a “barrel chair” covered with blue merino 
and a ‘‘packing-box lounge” under red de- 
laine; so he drops the ‘‘detestable colored 
paper shades” and enjoys himself amazing- 
ly, never even dreaming of Juliet’s bad 
taste in hanging up some very cheap pic- 
tures instead of waiting until she could 
‘afford a really good one.” 

If Juliet washes her own dishes and 
cooks her own meals, takes care of her 
baby and does her own sewing, she will 
surely find a dark calico more suitable than 
pink or lavender, and Romeo would call 
her very foolish to wish for anything else, 
ind would probably quote ‘‘my mother,” 
to prove that it was just what she needed, 


ARDIE BEE. 
-_——- em 


remap 
JOSEPH COOK’S OPINION. 





Joseph Cook affirms that ‘‘the permanent 
place which woman has won in modern lit- 
rature, is an assurance that the womanly 
ideals will not be lost out of the world. 
The place she is winning for her education- 
al, industrial, and political rights is an as- 
‘urance of the same kind. Do you fear 
‘hat when you give Woman large political 
tights, divorces will increase in number? 
Possibly they may. Even if this occurs, 
‘tis likely to be only a temporary effect. I 
‘ave caused the records of Massachusetts to 
‘e looked over for fifty years, and I do find 
‘hat as Woman's general rights have been 
‘ncreased in this Commonwealth divorces 
‘ave increased. Probably this is only an 
« post fucto effect. When by and by Wo- 
man has more power to choose her own 


osition in life, when by and by she attains 
‘pacity to support herself, perhaps there | 


vill be fewer marriages of convenience and 
'Ypocrisy. Then there will be fewer 
“Ivorees, Ultimately, therefore, the widen- 


ug of woman’s rights, within reasonable 
‘anges may diminish, instead of increasing, 





the clamor for lax divorce laws. Let us 
make a broad distinction between Woman’s 
industrial, educational, and political rights. 
I believe all the scholarship of the world is 
agreed that woman should have what she 
calls her educational and industrial rights. 
Let her be educated; let her be paid as 
much as man forthesame work. And when 
her educational and industrial rights have 
been given her, let her political rights be 
determined by fair discussion. Let Wo- 
man’s rights come to her not by revolution, 
but by evolution.” 


~ TUMOROUS. 


“I told her I'd never smoke another ci- 
gar,” he said softly, “‘and 1 won't. A pipe’s 
plenty good enough for me.”—and he grace- 
fully drew a match. 





A Californian philosopher has extracted 
the following reply froma school-boy to the 
query, ‘‘How is the earth divided, my lad?” 
“By earthquakes, Sir.” 

Without wishing to encourage the world 
in gabble, we may state that the goldenness 
of silence is over-estimated. The mute in- 
glorious oyster is always getting into broils, 
stews, and hot water. 

A subscriber wrote to a journal to make 
some inquiries about the next world’s fair, 
whereupon the wicked editor replied that 
he was under the impression that the next 
world wouldn't have any fair. 


Learned professors have occasionally been 
outwitted by the sayings of the simple. Dr. 
Hill, an Edinburg professor of the last cen- 
tury, met, in the suburbs of the city, an inof- 
fensive creature who was generally regard- 
edas an imbecile. Somewhat irritated by 
the creature’s intrusion on the privacy of 
his walk, the professor said tohim: ‘How 
long, Tom, may one live without brains?” 
“T dinna ken,” said Tom; “how lang hae 
ye lived yersel’?” 

RINGING THE CHANGES, 
At a tavern, one night, 
Messrs. More, Strange, and Wright 
Met tocrink, and good thoughts to exchange. 
Says More, “Of us three, 
The whole town will agree, 
There is only one knave, and that’s Strange.” 
*Yes,”’ says Strange (rather sore), 
“I’m sure there’s one More, 
A most terrible knave and a bite, 
Who cheated his mother, 
His sister and brother—”’ 
“Oh yes,” replied More, ‘that is Wright.’ 

The Detroit Free Press says that when 
Thomas drove up to a house on Elizabeth 
Street the other day, to deliver the usual 
quart of mixture, the gentleman of the 
house kindly inquired: ‘‘Thomas, how 
many quarts of milk do you deliver?” 
‘Ninety-one, sir.” ‘‘And how many cows 
have you?” ‘‘Nine, sir.” The gentleman 
made some remark about an early spring, 
close of the Eastern war, and the state of 
the roads, and thenasked: ‘Say, Thomas, 
how much milk per day do your cows aver- 
age?” ‘Seven quarts, sir.” ‘‘Ahum,” said 
the gentleman, as he moved off. Thomas 
looked after him, scratched his head, and 
all at once grew pale, as he pulled outa 
short pencil and began to figure on the 
wagon cover, 





PHONETIC EDUCATOR. 


Devoted to Correct Spelling. Good Reading and 
Speaking, Rapid Writing and General Self-Improve- 
ment. 

The Epvucator isa monthly periodical, issued es- 
pecially for the purpose of promoting, in a practical 
way, a knowledge of what is known as the Spelling 
ana Writing Reforms. It embraces the use of an en- 
larged alphabet, both printing and script, capable of 
properly representing the accurate pronunciation of 
the English Languaye; and also the adoption of a 
system of Shorthand, based on this enlarged and phil- 
osophical alphabet. Each number consists of twelve 
pages, of two wide columns each, printed mostly in 
the new, or phonetic spelling, including an inset of 
four handsomely photo-lithographed pages of Phono- 
graphy. ‘ 

The Phonetic Alphabet is one upon which a great 
deal of study and experiment have been bestowed, 
both by scholars and artists in the production of sym- 
metrical forms that should be harmonious with the 
letters in the old alphabet, and produce an orthogra- 
phy so similar tothe ordinary spelling that any one 
who can read the old spelling can also read the new, 
with the least possible hesitation. The reading of a 
periodical of this kind, fora year or two, will give 
any one a better knowledge of the pronunciation and 
structure of words, and more correct habits of enun- 
ciation, than he could ever attain by reading ordinary 
print. 

The Phonography employed °'s substantially the 
same as that now used by the inventor of the art, 
Mr. Isaac Pitman, of England, but further simplitied 
and rendered more serviceable to the reporter of 
rapid-speaking Americans, by the adoption of the 
best features of the most expert reporters in this 
country, thus making it truly an Eclectic System of 
Shorthand. It differs so liitle, however, from the 
several styles of Phonography now in use in both 
England and the United States, that any one familiar 
with either style can readily read, and with but little 
practice write, this greatly improved style, upon 
which it is believed all American writers can heartily 
unite, 

The Learner's Department, equivalent to three 
pages of the ordinary phonographic magazines, is in- 
terlined with a keyin common print, which renders 
ita pleasant exercise to read; and this key becomes 
also a very convenient exercise for writing, since, 
being in close juxtaposition with the phonographic 
forms, errors may be readily discovered and corrected. 

The Reporter’s Department. covering the same lib- 
eral space, is written in the briefest style of the ver- 
batim reporter, and is furnished with a key on the op- 
posite page, the two constituting both a reading and 
a writing exercise, with a ready prompter to correct 
errors in either. 

PHONETIC LESSONS IN GERMAN. 

By the use of the Phonetic Alphabet. the teachi 
or study, of German and other foreign lar " 
may berelieved of almost half its difficulties. For 
the purpose of demonstrating this fact, and giving to 
thousands of young men, and young ladies also, who 
may desire to obtain some practical knowledge of the 
German ianguage, the opportunity to do so, arrange- 
ments have been made to give a series of familiar 
lessons in the pages of the Educator. The interlin- 
ing of the German text with the pronunciation in 
phonetic spelling, and a translation in common print, 
will render the study easy and rapid, without the aid 
of ateacher. 

Exercises in Reading, Declamation, and Dialogue, 
for the use of advanced pupils in schools and acade- 
mies, will be given to pupils in each number, includ- 
ing such instructive and entertaining reading as will 
be an aid to education and general improvement. 

t= Friends of a Philos: phical Alphabet. a Ra- 
tional Orthography, and a Perfected Shorthand, are 
earnestly solicited to give a supporting patronage. 

TERMS.—Per year, in advance, $1.50; clubs of 
four, $5.00; specimen copy. 15 cents. 

Agents wanted in every city and town, to whom a 
commission of 25 cents will be allowed on each year- 
ly subscription. Advertisements, of an unexcep- 
tionable character, will be inserted at ten cents per 
line of space (three-column measure.) 






ELIAS LONGLEY, Editor, Cin., Ohio, | 


A. LONGLEY, Publisher, St. Louis, Mo. 





A Weekly Newspaper, pub- 
lished everySaturday in Boston, 
devoted to the interests of Wo- 
man, to her educational, indus- 


trial, legal and political Eqnal- 


ity, and especially to her right 


5 


of Suffrage. 


JutiA Warp Howse, 
Lucy Srone, 
H. B. Buackwe tt, 
T. W. 
Mary A. Livermor:, 

Editorial Contributors. 


+» Editors. 


Licerson, 


Trerms—$2.50 a year, in ad- 
vance. Single copy, 6 cents. 

Boston Orrice.—No. 4 Park 
Street. 
scriptions received, 


Copies for sele and sub- 


Crus Rares.—10 copies one 
year, $20.00, 


Specimen copies ent on re- 
ceipt of two cent stamp for pos- 
tage. 


New Premiums For 1878. 


The Woman’s JournAL offers the follow- 
ing valuable premiums to persons who will 
obtain new subscribers for the year 1878. 


1, On receipt of sixty-five cents for one 
new subscriber for three monihs, we will 
send, postpaid, by mail, a copy of each of 
the following tracts: 


Fair Play for Women, by Groner WitittamM CuR- 
TIS. 

Woman Suffrage and the Public Wdfare, by Hon. 
GeornGeE F, Hoar. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George WILLIAM 
CURTIS. 

Woman Suffrage the Growth of Civilization, by 
lion. Henry 8S. WASHBURN. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworta Hieern- 
SON. 

Woman Suffrage a Political Reform, by H. B. 
BLACKWELL. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming, by Hon. J. W. 
KINGMAN. 

A Glance at the Situation, by Mary F. Eastman. 

Suffrage for Woman, by Joun Stuart MILL. 

The Higher Education of Women, by T. Wenrt- 
worTH HIGGINSON. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to the True Republic. by 
Hon. GeorGe F. Hoar. 


2. On receipt of $2.50 for one new sub- 
scriber, we will send, postpaid, by mail, 
Mrs. Livermore’s new story, entitled, ‘‘Thir 
ty Years Too Late,’ illustrated. and hand- 
somely bound in cloth. 


3. On receipt of $7.50 for three new sub- 
scribers or for a renewal and two new sub- 
scribers, we will send by mail, postpaid, a 
copy of Mrs. Farrar’s excellent cook-book, 
entitled, ‘“‘The Complete Housekeeper,” 
bound in cloth, and containing several hun- 
dred choice recipes. 

On receipt of $12.50, for five new sub- 
scribers or for a renewal and four new sub- 
scribers, we will send an extra copy of the 
Woman’s JouRNAL for a year, gratis, post- 
paid, to any address. 


Or a liberal cash commission will be paid, 
where it is preferred, as a compensation for 
time and Jabor expended in getting us new 
subscribers. 


In view of the importance of increasing 
the circulation of a paper especially devoted 
to the rights and interests of women, we 
hope that our friends everywhere will go to 
work at once, to make up a club of new 
subscribers in their own vicinity. 

Address Woman's JourNnaAL, Box 3638, 





P O., Boston. 
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HENRY F.. MILLER 


PIANO-FORTES 


are the 


—Best.— 


The Henry F. Miller Pianos 


are 


The Most Durable. 


THE 


HENRY F. MILLER 
PIANOS 


Have been thoroughly tested in 
The Boston Public Schools, 
THE NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
of Music 


ete. 


The Henry F. Miller Pianos 


Received two awards at Philadelphia. 
With but one exception, no other piano exhibition 
received buc one award. 


Write for Catalogue and mention this paper. 


HENRY F. MILLER, 


611 WASHINGTON ST., 


opposite the Globe Theater, 


BOSTON 
ly24 MASS. 
THE SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES. 
143 Tremont St., Boston; and 15 Brattle Cam 


bridge. French, German, and Latin. 


MME. LEONTINE ARNOT COHN, 
§ 


PROF. H. COHN, Principals, 


of Dr. Sauveur. 
Circulars at the School, Scncwnhoff & Moller, and 
University Bookstore, Cambridge. 
Daily and Evening Classes, 
6m42 


Successors 


(2 Experimental lessons, gratis. 


Any worker can make $12 aday at home. Cost- 
0 ly outfit free. Ad’rs True & Co., Augusta, Me 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Boylston Street. 


THE FIFTIETH YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 12, 1877. 


THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 
AND 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
SPECIAL STUDENTS 
AND A 
POST GRADUATE 
OR 
ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 


PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


A complete education may thus be received in prep- 
aration for Business, College, or,Scientific Schools. 
Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 
passed the examinations with entire success. 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Dnill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room wilh appropriate exercises. 

The new Schoo! house is situated in the most open 
and healthy part of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art Museum and the Museum of Natural His- 
tory, opening upon a large public square which 
makes an excellent play ground. ‘Two years’ trial has 
shown it to be 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


and in every way commodions. It can be inspected, 
and the principals consulted from 9 to 1 o'clock on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays during Angust, and daily 
on week days, on and after Sept, 1. Catalogues can 
be had at the stores of A. Williams & Co., Thos. 
Groom & Co., or by mail. 


ly7 CUSHINGS & LADD. 
Salary. Salesmen wanted to sel! our 
Staple Goods to dealers. No peddling. 
Expenses paid. Permanent ry a 
meut. address S. A. GRANT & CO, 
2, 4,6 & 8 Home 8t., Cincinnati, O. 





SPLENDID OVER 
1200 
Distinct 


FLOWERS: 


All — Plants, each labeled and delivered 
by mail. Largest assortment. Low prices. 
We have been in business 24 years, and guarantee 
satisfaction, Our stock of R 
comprises all desirable varie- 

ties, and contains none but mature plants. Wesend 
purchaser's choice of G for $1, or 13 for R82. Our 
new Jilustra‘ed Hand-l sent free, contains name 


and description of each plant,with instructions how 





tocultivate successfully. HOOPES, 


RO. & THOMAS, 
HERRY HILL NURSERIES, WEST P. 


CHESTER, Pa. 





ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
NEW BOOKS 


WHAT CAREER? 


By Rev. E. E. HALE, 
Price, $1.25. 
From the New York Tribune. 

“The contents of this volume are reduced to a cer- 
tain unity by their application to topics connected 
with the choice of a vocation and the employment of 
time. Mr. Hale has conferred an admirable service 
upon the young men of the country by their collec- 
tion in the present shape. They afford a rich store of 
practical wisdom, knowledge of the world, sympathy 
with the young, and affectionate counsels for the con- 
duct of life. Without a trace of moral pedantry, or 
the romance of asceticism, they inculcate a lofty 
standard of ethics, a noble, it might almo-t ve said a 
chivalrous, ideal of character, combining a wise and 
tender appreciation of the most intimate social rela- 
tions with a robust and energetic sense of the re- 
quirements and necessities of practical affiirs.”’ 





POEMS. 
By LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 
Price, $1.00. 

“A poet with rich endowments of feeling and im- 
agination. Her poems bear the stamp of deep experi- 
ence; no holiday effusions are they, no experiments 
of artistic skill, no playful toying with the gifts of the 
Muse, no echo of the sweet voices of inspired singers; 
but she brings an offering from the mystic soul of 
nature, vibrating with a living sense of the wonder, 
the awe, and the tragedy of existence.”"—Geo. Ripley 
in the N. Y. Tribune. 

“L. C. M.’s poems need no introduction to the pub- 
lic, as they have won full right to an appearance in 
permanent form. ... Her poems are cameos, very 
daintily cut, and very worthy.”—N. Y. Evening Post. 

“The appearance of this volume is the introduction 
to Englisa readers of a poetess whose name has for 
some time past been in the best sense, a household 
word in America. Mrs, Moulton has written poems, 
that have in popularity rivalled the most popular of 
Longfellow’s. .... We have no hesitation in say: 
ing that that these poems are of that rare kind of ex- 
cellence which ensure the widest popularity.”’— The 
London Tatler. 


Sq, 18mo, red edges. 


THOREAU’S LIFE. 
By WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING, 
One handsome 12mo volume, price $1.50. 
From the New York Tribune. 

‘‘No one can read Mr. Channing's touching narra- 
tive and the copious selections from the journal of his 
friend, without the conviction that Thoreau, in spite 
of the inherent savagery of his nature, was a man of 
rare and fine qualities, which often approached, if 
they did not reach, the borderland of true genius, 
.... Itisan eminently attractive volume, abound- 
ing in passages of peculiar beauty, and presenting an 
eloquent tribute from one poet to another. The ex- 
tracts from Thoreau’s unpublished writings will be 
welcomed as fresh revelations of an extraordinary 
nature, and will tend to increase the feeling of admir- 
ation for the author's unique gifts.” 

Sold by all booksellers. Mailed, post-paid, by the 
publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


299 Washington Street, Boston. 1yi4 


Eacn week to Agents. Goods Staple. 10.000 
testimonials received. Terms literal, Pare 
ticulars tree. d.Worth & Co.st.Louis, Mo. 


5 20K day at home, Samples worth $5 free 
to Address Stinson & Co., Portland Me. 


Pennsylvania 
RAILROAD. 
GREAT THROUGH LINE 


AND 
UNITEDSTATES MAILROUTE. 


The attention of the traveling public is respectfully 
invited to some of the merits of this great highway, 
in the confident assertion and belief that no other line 
can offer equal inducements as a route of through 
travel. In 


Construction and Equipment 


THE 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


stands confessedly at the head of American railways. 
The track is double the entire length of the line, of 
steel rails laid on heavy oak ties, which are embedded 
ina foundation of rock ballast eighteen inches in 
depth. All bridges are of iron or stone, and built 
upon the most approved plans. Its passenger cars, 
while eminently safe and substantial, are at the same 
time models of comfort and elegance. 


The Safety Appliances 


in use on this line well illustrate the far-seeing and 
liberal policy of its management, in accordance with 
which the utility only of an improvement and not ite 
cost has been the question of consideration. Among 
many may be noticed 
THE BLOCK SYSTEM OF SAFETY SIGNALS, 
JANNEY COUPLER, BUFFER AND PLATFORM, 
THE WHARTON PATENT SWITCH, 


AND THE 
WESTINGHOUSE AIR-BRAKE, 


forming in conjunction with a perfect double track 
and road-bed a combination of safeguards against 
accidents which have rendered them practically im- 
porsible. 


Pullman Palace Cars 


Are run on all Express Trains 


From New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, and Washington, 


To Chicago, Cincinnati, Louisville, In- 
: dianapolis, and St, Louis, 


WITHOUT CHANGE, 


and to all principal points in the far West and Sonth, 
with but one change of cars. Connections are made 
in Union Depots, and are assured to all important 


_ The Scenery 


OP THE 
PENNSYLVANIA ROUTE 

is 
admitted to be unsurpassed in the world for grandeur, 
beauty, and variety. Superior refreshment facilities 
are provided. Employees are courteous and atten 
tive, and it is an inevitable result that a trip by the 

Pennsylvania Railroad must form 

A PLEASING AND MEMORABLE EXPERIENCE. 
Tickets for sale at the lowest rates at the Ticket 
Offices of the Company in all important cities and 


towns. 
FRANK THOMSON, L. P. FARMER, 
General Manager. General Passenger Agen 


C.8. HALDEMAN, New England Agent, 








203 and 205 Washingtor Street, Boston, Ma: s. 
- “- - tyt 
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A WORD FOR THE FASHION BOOKS. 


Women all over the land are groaning un- 
der the weight of long, heavily-trimmed 
skirts. They look hither and thither for 
help. They notice with what ease their 
husbands and sons walk upstairs and down, 
up street and down. Men give their strength 
and skill to doing this, that, and the other, 
without wasting any vital force upon the 
disadvantages of inconvenient clothing. 
They are altogether more favored than wo- 
men, who have less strength, if not less vi- 
tality. Is it strange that women long to be 
able to perform their duties under more fa- 
vorable circumstances than at present? 

Now if any woman is really encumbered 
by her dress, and longs to be released from 
that burden, let us assure her that no one 
can lift that load except her own individual 
self. Do not let her wait for Woman Suf- 
frage to do it for her. That will be waiting 
too long. Let her goto work to. release 
herself, and by so doing she will actively 
help the cause of Woman Suffrage, which, 
when established, will assure to her the 
victories she has gained for herself. 

Let her not blame the fashions. She has 
helped make the fashions binding which are 
unfavorable to healthful activities, by wear- 
ing such articles as her own conscience dis- 
approves. Now to those who dare not or 
have not hitherto dared to dress as they 
pleased, we have a word tosay. Our fash- 
ions come fromthe dressmakers. They get 
their patterns and ideas from fashion publi- 
cations, foreign and domestic, and from 
examination of the imported garments sold 
by our large dry-goods houses. In regard 
to the fashions of the last few years--Emme- 
line Raymond, the Parisian fashion reporter 
for JLlarper’s Bazar, says over and over 
again: ‘It is extremely difficult to say 
what is fashionable where everything is 
worn. One can only enumerate a few new 
patterns, at the same time stating that the 
old patterns are just as constantly seen.” 
When she chronicles a change, it is not an- 
nounced with any suddenness, but hinted 
at, and it takes but little attenticn to realize 
that what seems even a radical change, is 
introduced gradually. The quantity of dif- 
fering costumes described from week to 
week, prove the fact that everything is 
worn. She has said again and again, that 
never before had there been a time so favor- 
able for artistic individuality to assert itself, 
or when a lady could adopt such colors and 
forms as were to her peculiarly becoming, 
with so little fear of being thought singular. 

It is useless to look for the prevalence of 
a costume that shall be healthfui, conven- 
ient and universally becoming. It can nev 
er come to be worn, because it can never be 
devised. Convenient forms may be; men 
already enjoy the comfort they give. Wo- 
men might also, if they would. There is 
no want of convenient patterns among the 
almost endless variety presented to the read- 
ers of any one of our first-class fashion pub- 
lications. For instance, let us take Harper's 
Bazar, which is read more universally, per- 
haps, than any other publication of its 
kind. As we are talking now of convenient 
forms, let us look at the walking-skirt which 
swings clear from the ground, and is of the 
same length all around. 

As early as April, 1877, the Bazar announ- 
ces that ‘‘Ladies of wealth in New York 
City demand that their walking suits be 
made short.’’ Occasionally allusions are 
made to the same fact, up to October, when 
it says: “A very general effort is being 
made to return to short skirts for walking- 
dresses. The best French modistes are 
giving special attention to the designing of 
short skirts for city wear. At European 
watering places these skirts have already 
been adopted, etc., ete.” , 

In the same number, an illustration is 
given anda cut paper pattern is offered 
with the additional statement that, “They 
are easily made at home and no longer to 
be considered négligé, since French dress- 
makers use for the same costume very rich 
materials.” 

In November and December, kilt pleated 
skirts are described. In January, Worth’'s 
imported short costumes are carefully de- 
scribed. In February, the Bazar reports 
“The short suits now so fashionably worn 
are used for skating suits, presenting addi- 
tions to the wardrobe for that particular 
purpose.” In March, they are illustrated, 
and another cut paper pattern is offered. 

Now, such ladies as desire to be up to the 
latest fashion, have had sufficient reason, 
for more than a year, for adopting short 
skirts. Such other ladies as are not quite 
able to follow every caprice of fashion, and 
who prefer to know that a thing has grown 
popular, before they begin to wear it, have 
had no cause to complain of the tyranny of 
fashion in requiring an inconvenient, cum- 
brous, trimmed and trained skirt, for a 
walking suit, for at least six months. Es- 
pecially are these suits, as described, suita- 
ble for convenience and comfort, since, for 
an upper garment, the form is the conven- 
ient and uncommonly becoming one known 
as asacque. It is warm for cold weather, 
in that it can be made of soft, rough mater- 
ial, can be wadded, or can be made to cover 
additional garments worn underneath. Now 

who can complain that fashion denies a 
comfortable, convenient, elegant walking 
suit? If any one chooses to carry in one 





hand a mass of heavy and inconvenient 
drapery, has she any where to lay the re- 
sponsibility of its burden except upon the 
fact of her own ignorance of what the fash- 
ion, or one of the fashions, really is? She 
can no longer sigh that she is called to the 
exercise of a little common-sense and moral 
courage. 

Another week, we may consider the other 
advantages offered to sensible women by 
other popular costumes. 

Fanny M. STEELE. 

Marquette, Mich. 
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DRESS VERSUS HEALTH. 





Epitors JourNnaL.—I was much inter- 
ested in your article last week, headed ‘‘Dr. 
Mary Safford in Burlington,” and no one can 
more cordially believe than I, what she says in 
regard to the effect of Woman's dress upon 
her health. Common sense can teach any one 
the truth of it; painful experience has added 
its testimony in my own life, as in thou- 
sand of lives; yet how many, even among 
conscious sufferers, are unwilling to admit 
that corsets, heavy skirts, or long trails, are 
the least inconvenient! Indeed, where is 
the woman who will admit that she ever 
wore a tight dress? Again, how many 
there are, who freely confess that fashion 
is a hard mistress, and devoutly wish it 
were ‘‘the fashion” to dress comfortably, 
but avow their lack of independence to 
make themselves noticeably singular. 

I do not inthe least wonder that any 
frail, sensitive woman, with a love of the 
beautiful, and an instinctive desire to 
please, should shrink from appearing in 
society attired in a manner to excite the 
ridicule of her friends, or to cause them 
mortification. Yet few can fail to feel that 
there is afearful need of reform in Woman’s 
dress, and I believe that it must be one of 
the first steps in the elevation of her condi- 
tion. Why cannot some of the strong ones, 
those wko are noble and pure enough in 
principles to be pioneers in the great work 
of progress and emancipation, take meas- 
ures to make healthful dressing become 
fashionable dressing also? Then, why will 
not some one with the eloquence of Mrs. 
Livermore step into the field, and plead with 
earnest zeal for the cause? And not one 
only, but many, for there is room and need 
of all who are willing. Tongues must 
speak, pens must write, hearts must burn 
with living and loving fire. Let the rich— 
let the makers of fashions be moved for 
the good of humanity in this thing. 

We have ‘temperance leagues,” let us 
have ‘‘dress-reform leagues.’”’ When the 
truth shall be driven home and obtain cre- 
dence among the masses, that Custom and 
not Nature has chained Woman, then will 
effective measures be found to achieve her 
freedom from this miserable thralldom of 
“little health.” 

S$. HorTENSE GREENLEIGH. 


Portland, Maine. 
eae 
LET US DRESS AS WE CHOOSE. 





Epirors JourNAL.—In the number of 
the 13th ult., I read the following query: 

“Is there anything that can be done 
about this matter of dress, or must we 
‘possess our souls in patience’ and wait 
till ‘the day comes’—that day of Equal 
Rights? May God speed its coming!” 

Would not it be more sensible to do 
something to bring about the day of better 
things in regard to dress, than to sit still 
and wait for a day that will never come 
while all wait? I think if all the women 
in any village or:town who agree in think- 
ing that some reform in dress is needed, 
will unite in educating their daughters up 
to the requisite moral courage to dare to 
wear their dresses gaiter length, as long as 
they are attending school, they would then 
have judgment, it is to be hoped, sufficient 
to believe it wisdom to continue the dress 
which they will have found comfortable. 
Never having worn their dresses long, they 
will be at their ease, which fact makes a 
strong point in the matter of grace in 
manner and elegance in attire. If these 
young ladies realized that their course was 
cordially approved in their own homes, 
they would feel sustained, and would not 
consider themselves martyrs. Society would 
become changed in its opinion of dress, 
scarce knowing how or why. 

A FarRMEnr’s WIFE. 
- *?>e- 
A PROSPECTIVE DRUG STORE. 


Reader, you need not look for the end of 
this article to learn who wrote it. I will 
inform you atonce. An Apothecary of ten 
years standing; not, as you anticipate, a 
gray-haired professional, but a youthful 
woman, so petite, that after all the drudgery 
which she has performed, she carries still 
“the spirit-small hand” of Mrs. Browning. 

But, of the drug store—not the woman. 

Some months since, I had an agreeable 
call from a_ scientific gentleman, in the 
course of which, he remarked, that in the 
next generation men may do what they 
should have done long since, that is, relin- 
quish the indoor pursuits, which they have 
monopolized, and resume the rough work 
for which they are fitted by nature and cir- 
cumstances. Immediately I commented, 
then perhaps my ideal drug store will flour- 
ish, of which one or more ladies shall be in 
charge. What field more suited to a woman 





of education, refinement and benevolence, 
provided she accept it asa life-work, and, 
with an elevated standard, fit herself for it 
by thorough study and patient practice? 

I would make it clear that the profession 
of pharmacy is not one to be lightly under- 
taken, or to be carried on for a short season 
while nothing more congenial offers. Such 
a spirit will never endure, with pleasure or 
profit,the constant demands of a pharmaceu- 
tical career upontime, strength and temper. 
But for a woman who, from choice or ne- 
cessity, has marked out a steady employ- 
ment as a backbone of action, I repeat, 
what more satisfactory one than this? It 
promises respectability, probably a sufficient 
support, and possibly wealth; it guarantees 
usefulness, and brings into play a variety of 
mental and moral gifts. It is true that some 
conscientious persons might reasonably 
shrink from the serious responsibilities 
which it involves. But a Christian man or 
woman cannot eitirely shirk responsibility, 
andif they trua’ God’s grace in any wise, 
may they not trust wholly? George M’Don- 
ald says, in his 1ew romance, The Marquis 
of Lossie, ‘‘Tmt work upon which we do 
not ask God’s Hessing will soon supersede 
prayer, and both will fail;’ or, words to 
that effect. 

If I had now at command the means 
which I once possessed, 1 would buy and 
furnish a drugstore, asa kind of pioneer, 
movement. In hat case, I would deviate in 
some particulars from the beaten track of 
apothecaries, -nstead of having a shop in 
the form of ore room with a dark little 
closet in the rear, where the work requiring 
most caution is performed, I would buy a 
shop with two moms. One, that is,the back 
room, should le fitted up like an ordinary 
drug store; ane the other, the front room, 
might be furnished as a reception room 
where custome’s shall rest and amuse them- 
selves while wiiting for their prescriptions 
to be compourded, and orders to be filled. 
The advantageto the clerks is evident; they 
need not be irterrupted by conversation or 
distractions of any sort. Most essential in 
this departmeit of labor is silence and con- 
centration of hought. To atone for any 
disappointmert in the minds of patients 
who feel themselves defrauded because they 
cannot divert themselves by looking at rows 
of bottles with labels mostly unintelligible, 
let all the attnetions available be crowded 
into the lobby. If means will allow, the 
floor shall be marble, the wails and ceiling 
tastefully tintd and enlivened by pictures, 
the bay-windew shall be filled with plants, 
in the midst of which a fountain shall 
sparkle;—not a soda-water fountain, that 
attracts too many loungers. Above the 
trickling of the falling water shall resound 
the melody of singing birds. In the oppo- 
site window, for the sake of being consist- 
ent, and of demonstrating the object of the 
place, the apothecary’s symbolic pestle and 
mortar shall be illumined at night by col- 
ored lights, and transparent by day through 
the help of the sun. Inthe center of the 
ante-room shall be a table supplied with 
books and papers, around which an abund- 
ance of confortable chairs can be ranged. 
A responsible clerk, or one of the partners, 
shall always be present in the ante-room to 
receive the prescriptions and hand them to 
the compounding clerk in the adjoining 
room; also, to receive payment therefor and 
answer questions generally. 

It may be objected, that such an estab- 
lishment would be simply a very elegant 
dispensary and notastore. I acknowledge, 
in my vision I have pdinted the shop con 
amore, surrounded by all the grace and dig- 
nity becoming it. Possibly I have gone too 
far, beyond the next century, into the fol- 
lowing one. I will reinup the steeds of my 
imagination and endeavor to fall in with the 
pace of those who do not travel so fast. 

If people will not be content unless they 
find in the drug store all its present para- 
phernalia ard find it, too, where they can 
personally inspect it, we will be amiable, and 
exhibit in our waiting-room some handsome 
glass cases containing each tempting etcetera 
of the toilet; and if we wile money out of 
the pockets of these unfortunates, the loss 
be on their own heads. 

At the Centennial, a member of the Phil- 
adelphia Women’s College won high praise 
for the specimens of her pharmaceutical in- 
dustry, and we may hope that ere the next 
Centennial, feminine drug stores will be 
successfully established, where, to the exact- 
ness of any perfect work, shall be added all 
the exquisite neatness and taste and devoted 
conscientiousness of which Woman is capa- 
ble. FANNIE CoMSTOCK, 

State Hospital, New Haven, Conn. 
oe 
SHALL I NOT TAKE MINE EASE IN MINE 

INN? 


Eprtors JouRNAL.—A new comer ina 
strange place, and not an energetic sight- 
seer, I shall attempt no news of local interest. 

Since coming to this Southern city, I have 
greatly enjoyed the rapid growth of foliage 
and verdure, the spring beauty of the Parks, 
and the patches of emerald green amid the 
piles of brick and mortar. I have spent 
some quiet hours in the Mercantile Library, 
have visited some of the churches and places 
of amusement, and have become familiar 
with a few of the streéts and avenues. But, 
as yet, I have learned little of the distinc- 





tive life and character of St. Louis. A lady 
of longer experience here, tells me that St. 
Louis has no distinguishing characteristic, 
as a city, except the kind-heartedness of its 
people; but, of this, my short sojourn has 
given me no opportunity to judge. Like 
many other Western cities, St. Louis lies 
under acloud of coal smoke, which makes it 
appear to disadvantage to one coming from 
a clearer atmosphere. To me it seems like 
a conglomeration of many towns, rather 
than a compact city with central points of 
interest, arteries of trade, and clustering 
suburbs. But I realize that I am but a 
pilgrim and a stranger in this great, grimy 
city. St. Louis may take on new beauties 
on further acquaintance. At present, I find 
more to interest me elsewhere than in my 
new home. 

In last week’s JouRNAL, I noticed a para- 
graph in praise of the ‘Woman's Hotel” of 
New York. We heard much in advance 
of this one charitable project of the Mer- 
chant Prince. What it might have been, 
had he lived to superintend its opening, we 
cannot tell; but, under present management, 
it seems a nondescript affair, and can neith- 
er pass as a charity nor achieve success as a 
hotel. For one woman, I was moved with 
righteous indignation when I read the re- 
strictions placed upon its inmates, and I 
most sincerely hope it may prove a grand 
failure until re-organized on different prin- 
ciples. I think I have heard that there was 
a hotel in San Francisco,exclusively for men. 
I wonder if, in that hotel, the gas is turned 
off at half past eleven, if visitors are not al. 
lowed except by express permission, if it is 
prohibited to add an extra cigar-case, a desk, 
or a telephone to the furniture of its apart- 
ments? Wecan imagine how many men 
would patronize an institution of that kind, 
and with what expletives, more expressive 
than elegant, the lords of creation would 
gather up their carpet-bags and shake off 
the dust from their feet, as they left its por- 
tals, declaring that they sought a hotel and 
not an asylum for imbeciles! 

In the management of the ‘‘Woman’s 
Hotel,” we have a new proof that our boast- 
ed civilization has not yet outgrown the idea, 
handed down from barbaric ages, that wo- 
men must be kept under some sort of bond- 
age; there must be somewhere a masculine 
manager, who shall tell her what she must 
do and when she must do it! If the pala- 
tial Stewart building were, as promised, in 
any sense or degree, acharitable institution, 
affording homes and comfortable accommo- 
dations at lower rates than could be got else- 
where, its beneficiaries might put up with 
some whims of its owners for the sake of 
the advantages enjoyed; but women who 
can afford to pay its prices, will hardly be 
willing to place themselves under rules and 
surveillance like misses in a boarding- 
school. 

That one should be forbidden to introduce 
a book-case, a bracket, or a jardiniere, to give 
a home look to the room one pays for, is 
absurd; but in these days, when almost all 
women own and use sewing machines, their 
prohibition is not only arbitrary and unrea- 
sonable, but at variance with the object 
claimed by the founder of the institution— 
the benefit of working-women. 

Ido not own a Cat, a canary, or a sewing 
machine, and have no desire to burn mid- 
night oil or gas. I love luxury, should de- 
light to dwell in marble halls, and have a 
proper appreciation of gorgeous upholstery, 
gilding, frescoes and the like. But, if I 
were a working-woman of New York, I 
should greatly prefer boarding-house hash 
and a sky-parlor, where I was monarch of 
all I surveyed, to the most elegant apart- 
ment in the ‘‘Woman’s Hotel,” fettered by 
itsabsurd restrictions. 

A. E. Dickinson. 

St. Louis, Mo., May 5, 1878. 
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THE FINE DONKEYS—A FABLE. 

There were once some donkeys who lived 
in a pasture, and who liked to make a noise 
in the world, and who put on a great many 
airs. They delighted also in high-sounding 
titles, and if one was particularly skillful 
with his hind legs they called him General 
or Colonel, and one who could bray louder 
than the rest they called Senator or Judge, 
while for those who did not mind living on 
weeds, or even eating an occasional mouth- 
ful of dirt, they had also names, and called 
them Aldermen or Assemblymen. 

Now, in the next pasture, there dwelt cer- 
tain kind cows, and they, seeing how fine 
the donkeys were, said:—‘‘Why cannot we 
have some grand titles, too? To be sure, 
we are not donkeys, but we think we con- 
tribute as much to the welfare of mankind 
as you do. Why may not we have our 
share of honor?” But at this strange de- 
mand all the donkeys stared in disapproval. 
“Why,” said they, ‘‘what an idea! It is 
your lovely mission to wear fancy ribbons 
and look pretty.” 

But after the cows had meekly done this, 
and every one had on a blue or a pink rib- 
bon, the donkeys all laughed and said:— 
*‘What fools these cows are! They think 
of nothing but how to make themselves 
fine!” And all the Generals and the Sena- 
tors, and even the Aldermen and Assembly- 
men, said ‘‘Yes.”’ 

Moral—Sounding Brass is better than a 


Tinkling Cymbal.—Lillie Devereaux. Blake in 
the New York Teleqram. 


oe 


INCONSISTENT “CON GREGATII ONALIST ad 


Epitors JourNnaL:—The following is 
from the “Diary of Public Events” in the 
Congregationalist, of April 24: 

Tax on tobacco proposed to be reduced b 
the Ways and Means. (Better not. Includ. 
ing the women, more peopie don’t smoke 
than do; the majority would like that tax 
increased upward, rather than downward.) 

“Including the women” clearly implies 
that the men who do not smoke are in the 
minority. Let them gracefully submit 
then. The Congregationalist is too bitter 
against the participation of women in public 
affairs to lug them in as a makeweight. 
“Better not!” J. AL OW, 

Latrobe, Pa. 


~ SPECIAL NOTICES, — 
New England Women’s Club.—Monday, 


May 13, 3.30 p.m. Mrs. Lucy Stone will speak on 
“Colorado.” 











Sunday Meetings for Women,—The clos 
ing meeting of the season at4 Park St., 3 Pp. m. Speak- 
er, Harrjet Clisby, M. D, 


Pine Clifi Cottage. Home and Da 
School,—The Summer Term of this Schoo! will 
commence Monday, May 6, and continue one quarter 
of ten weeks. Pupils of both sexes are admitted 
Application may be made by addressing or calling on 
the Principal, C. L. W. WiLLson, Corner of Highland 
and Lowder Sts., Dedham. 173t 

Wanted,—A few first class boarders forthe sum- 
mer. For particulars, address, 
6wl4 Lypia E. SeurR.inG, Bucksport, Maine, 

Woman’s Educational! and Industrial] 
Union,.—4 Park St., Boston, up one flight; object, 
mutual co-operation and sympathy. 

Monday, 74% v. M., Talks on Health, by competent 
women physicians, followed by discussion, 

Tuesday, 7% Pp. M., History Classes. 

Wednesday evening, Eutertainments, 

Thursday evening, Lectures, 

Friday. 3 yp. m., French Classes. 

Saturday, 3p.m., Lectures on Foreign Literature, &e, 

Sundays, 3 p. M., Religious Meetings, followed by 
conversation. 

a Employment Bureau meet every day from 11 





o 1. 

The Committee of Industries to receive articles for 
sale, either useful or ornamental, are in attendance 
between the hours of 10 and 11 o'clock, a. M., on 
Tuesdays, Fridays and Saturdays. 

The Reading-room of the Union is free to all women. 

Annual membership, $1.00. 

Honorary Membership, $5.00. 

Life Membership, $25.00. 

All members have free admission to the above edu- 
cational and social advantages, with the exception 
that occasionally a small sum is charged for extra 
entertainments. 

Rooms To Let,—Pleasant square furnished 
rooms, with bathroom, near horse cars. Apply at 
No. 18 Putnam Ave., Cambridgeport. 


Desirabie Suites of Booms for House- 
keeping may be engaged in the Hore. BaLpwin, 
just finished, at 392—400 Northampton St., very near 
Columbus Ave., at prices ranging from$ 240 to $380 
per annum, according to size and sivuation. 

This hotel has light and air on all sides, all the win- 
dows opening on open space; also a passenger and 
freight elevator, bath-rooms, hot water, ample room 
for storage, and a very large yard for drying clothes. 

The janitor will show the rooms, and application 
may be madeto L. T. Cushing, at the Hotel Baldwin, 
between 5 and 2% o'clock. 

For Sale or To Let,—A first-class residence at 
Auburndale. thirty-three minutes by rail from Boston, 
and only three minutes walk from station. House 
fourteen rooms, good barn and stable, 40,000 feet lot 
well set with grass, fruit, and shade trees. Hot and 
cold water, bathroom, water-closets, range, furnace 
gas, ete. High ground, pleasant view, price $12,000, 
which is $5009 less than cost. A great bargain. 
Termseasy. Address Box 3638 P. O., Boston. 


Hygienic Undergarments for Ladies and 
Children 
The entire business formerly advertised in these 
columns under the above head, and conducted by 
Mrs. H, 8. Hutchinson, hav been purchased by Alice 
Fletcher & Co., and will be carried on by that firm, 
All well-known artists and makers of the goods and 
and patterns are retained, and the new proprietors 
having been for many years enthusiastic advocates 
of dress reform, will do all in their power to merit the 
continued patronage of those who have justly appre- 
ciated and liberally patronized Mrs, Hutchinson, 
All orders for goods, patterns, or the free illustrated 
catalogue, must be addressed to 
Auice FLetTcuEer & Co., 
6 East 14th St., 
N. Y. City. 
Send for reduced price list. 


~ MEDICAL REGISTER. 





E. Jeannette Gooding, M. D. 


*Homeeopathist. 
775 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Office hours from 1 to 3 P. m. 


Harriet Clisby, M. D. 
28 Montgomery St., Boston. 


Office hours from 9 to 11 A. m. 


Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


"Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
m., dai.y- 


Office 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 


Mary J. Safford-Blake, M. D. 
Office and ‘residence, 
3 Hamilton Place, 
Office hours from 11 to 2p. m. 
Arvilla B. Haynes, M. D. 
773 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 8 to9 a. M., and 2to4P.™ 1y10 


hours from 10 a. m. to 5 P. 





Boston. 








ADVERTISER’S INDEX. 


Books.—James R. Osgood & Co., Lee & Shep 
ard, D. Lothrop & Co., Lockwood, Brooks & C0 
Roberts Brothers, Boston. 


Musical Instruction,—E. Tourjee, Music 
all. 





Music Stationery, &c.—Oliver Ditson & 
Co., Boston. 741 Broadway, New York. 


Pianos,—Henry F. Miller, Boston. 


Photographers.—Notman & Campbell, 4 Park 
Street. 
Brat- 


Restaurant,—Russell Marston & Co., 3 
tle St. 





Schools,—Chauncy Hall, 259-265 Boylston St. 
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